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PREFACE. 



The following Meditations on the Twenty-third 
Psalm contain the substance of Sabbath Morning 
Discourses, addressed to my own flock at the begiur 
ning of this year. The profit and pleasure I derived 
from composing them, and the spiritual benefit 
which, I am thankful to say, I know they afforded 
to others, have induced me to publish them in their 
present form. 

The book is committed to the blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, with the prayer, that now, when the 
desire for a true revival of spiritual life is so widely 
felt, He would make these simple meditations on 
His own Word the means of promoting the increase 
and joy of His Holy Catholic Church. 

J. S. 

Faiblawk House, Hammbbsmtth, 
Chriitmat 1859. 
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^ The Lord is my Shepherd; I ahall not want.' 

Psalm zziii L 
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" And I looked," says St John, " and, lo, a Lamb 
stood on the mount Sion, and with him an hundred 
forty and four thousand, haidng hia Father's name 
written in their foreheads. And I heard a voioe 
from heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as 
the voice of a great thunder ; and I heard the voice 
of harpers harping wijbh their harps." And so the 
song of heaven came floating down to earth, and 
reached the ears of the beloved disciple in the Isle 
of Patmos. Now it' burst on him, a» the sound (rf 
a river rolling down rapids, or rushing over rocks — ^ 
now as the sea which he had heard at night, beating 
on the shingle, or surging from afar; and again, 
it fell in tones so soft and gentle, that it seemed like 
the melody of harpers> — ^yet such as mortal hand had 
never drawn from the strings of any instrument, 
well tuned as it might be. 

The psalms are like the songs of heaven — as new. 
It is wonderful how they last, without ever becom- 
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ing wearisome — how their constant freshness equals 
their venerable antiquity, how they express the 
feelings of English Christians in the nineteenth 
century, just as well as they did those of the devout 
in the long ages before Christ They are as varied. 
Some of them are like thunder peals, awfully sublime, 
while this 23d Psalin is truly the song of a shep- 
herd harper, in tone and spirit, no less than in 
actual fact. 

" Is any merry? let him sing psalms." And here 
is one which the happiest believer in Christ may 
sing, with a heart empty of care and full of glad- 
ness, like the birds of the wood in a summer's morn- 
ing. While it is true, in general, that " as vinegar 
upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy 
heart,'' an exception obtains in behalf of the songs 
of Zion, and of this in particular, which, though 
jubilant in its tone, is welcome to the most sorrow- 
ful souls, and can make them joyful even in tribu- 
lation. Augustine is said to have beheld, in a 
dream, the ]19th Psalm rising before him as a tree 
of life in the midst of the paradise of God. This 
23d may be compared to the fairest flowers that 
grew around it. The former has even been likened 
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to the sun amidst the stars — surely this is like the 
richest of the constellations, even the Pleiades them- 
selves ! 

Let us invite you to a series of devout and 
practical meditations on this hymn of thankful 
piety. 

There are psalms which we might have selected, 
requiring some introductory observations relative 
to their authorship. But as this seems so plainly 
to have been written by David, whose name it 
bears, it would be superfluous to ofier any re- 
marks on the subject. As to the period of Davids 
Ufe when it was written, and any incidents in his 
history to which it may be supposed to relate, we 
shall omit all consideration for the present, reserv- 
ing it till we reach those parts of the psalm where 
such consideration will be of direct use in the illus- 
tration of important truths, and the pointing of 
practical lessons. 

Upon the method of meditation we intend to 
adopt it will be sufficient to observe, that there 
are two ways in which the psalms may be regarded: 
You may take them, historically, as the composi- 
tions of an ruspired Hebrew poet in an early age 
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of the Jewish commonwealth; and from a rigid 
analysis of each part, and a broad comparison of 
the whole with other portions of Holy Writ, chrono- 
logically different, you may approximately fix the 
amount of religious truth which came withiu the 
knowledge of the sacred writer. In tracing the 
progress of revelation in the ancient ages, such a 
method must be rigorously followed, and no anti- 
cipations of subsequent disclosures of the Divine 
Will must be permitted. But you may also take 
the psalms as aids to Christian thought, for experi- 
mental and practical purposes in general, availing 
yourselves of the whole volume of Scripture to 
guide and illustrate those suggestions which the 
devout reading of the oldest inspired compositions 
cannot fail to raise in minds enriched with gospel 
knowledge, without losing sight of the former 
method. We avow our adoption of the latter as 
best fitted for spiritual usefulness. It is proper 
throughout to distinguish between the simple con- 
sciousness of the Psalmist, and the growth and 
germinant application under Christian culture of 
those rudimentary ideas of truth and holiness which 
were peculiar to the dispensation under which he 
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Kved. But that does not prevent the largest em- 
ployment of our present knowledge in drawing 
out the thoughts here only seminaUy contained. 

Who IS THE Lord ? 

By the river Euphrates, the people of Nineveh and 
Babylon were worshipping strange gods — ^the crea- 
tures, perhaps, of a confused blending of old historic 
traditions with wild speculations on nature's powers. 
They appeared under forms uncouth and grotesque, 
such as we now see them graven on the time-worn 
dab, or carved into the winged bulls of our London 
and Paris museums. 

On the banks of the Nile, the Egyptians were 
adoring four-footed beasts, creeping ^things, and 
fowls of the air. Along the Ganges, the Hindoos 
were worshipping their thousands of monster-like 
goddesses and gods; in Persia, they were pros- 
tratmg themselves before the swol ; in Greece, they 
were building temples to Jupiter and Minerva; 
and in Italy, they were doing homage to their 
Etruscan deities. There were gods many, and lords 
many. But while superstition was world-wide — 
while darkness covered the earth, and gross dark- 
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ness the people — ^here was Jesse's son, one of a 
nation confined to a little strip of territory, which 
the great powers of the old Eastern world hardly 
cared to notice — scarcely seemed to know — a shep- 
herd of Israel, keeping his father's sheep on the 
plains of Bethlehem, with a mind wholly free from 
such absurdities, whether Oriental, Greek, or Latin, 
— ^David here lifts up his heart to ONE personal 
Lord — the Maker of all things — ^the ground of ex- 
istence — the cause of all causes — ^yet unconfounded 
with any of the beings His hands have formed, 
and he rests in love, gratitude, and praise on Him 
as the Shepherd of men, all-mighty, and all-present. 

How was this ? 

The knoT^edge of the true God had been kept up 
by revelations — perpetuated and ever increasing — 
made to Adam and to Enoch, and to Noah and to 
Abraham, and to Moses and to Samuel And David, 
doubtless, had heard Jesse tell of all the holy know- 
ledge handed down from his fathers; and we can 
well enough imagine that he had listened to the 
beautiful story of his great-grandmother Euth, in 
which the shepherd-like care of Jehovah had been 
BO plainly shewn to the young Moabitess. In all 
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likelihood, too, there was not wanting a little library 
of Hebrew books in the farm-house of Bethlehem- 
Ephratah, labelled with the names of Moses and 
Joshua, Job and the Judges, whose unrolled pages 
had excited the curiosity and repaid the careful 
spelling out, from line to line, of this youth with a 
ruddy countenance. 

And to knowledge heard from the lips of tradi- 
tion, or written on sheep-skin rolls, personal inspi- 
ration, in the case of D^vid, was superadded — ^not 
mechanical, like the playing on harp or organ, but 
mysteriously spiritual, light from heaven bathing 
the soul, a voice from heaven whispering to the 
heart, penetrating the thoughts of David about God, 
and giving them life, purity, and power, such as no 
Egyptian philosopher and no Greek bard could ever 

know. 

Hence the Lord whom David worshipped and 
adored was not Baal, nor Bramah, nor Jupiter, nor 
the sun, nor the hosts of heaven, but the one Lord, 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob — ^the 
God of the whole earth. 

The Psabnist knew who is the Lord ; and all which 
on that sul6ject he knew, we also know; and more. 
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Prophets came after David— Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the rest. They afford us precious helps to the con- 
ception of Him whom the psahn teaches us to cele- 
brate as our Shepherd. But our grand advantage 
consists in our possession of the revelation of God 
in Christ. The Lord, whom David had only heard 
of as the world's Creator — as present through nature 
—as appearing like an angel to the patriarchs — as 
feeding the tribes in the wilderness — as protecting 
and preserving the families of men — blessed know- 
ledge, indeed, though that was! — ^we have been 
taught to know, through a higher and more wonder- 
ful manifestation : " In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was God." " And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us." 

Now, the flock of the holy Church has been ever 
one. And the Shepherd is ever one, not a succes- 
sion of persons, but the same from age to age — the 
one Lord, The Shepherd ownership, and rule, and 
care neither ascend from man to God, nor descend 
from God to man, but are ever and imalterably 
divine. The Lord, without the break of a month, 
or a day, or an hour, has been the Shepherd of the 
sheep fix)m long before David's time till now. It 
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plainly follows, then, that the Lord was the Shep- 
herd of the little flock of twelve who were led about 
Judea in after days, and of whose guidance and 
feeding we read so much in the four Gospela And 
the Lord, too, has been the Shepherd of all the souls 
who ever since have, in faith and feeling, joined that 
little nucleus of discipleship. Notwithstanding that, 
however, we find Jesus — the Tnan Jesus — said to 
the apostles and to us, " I am the good Shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am known of mine." 
What does this mean ? Surely it cannot mean that 
the Shepherdship has begn transferred from divine 
to human hands? It cannot mean that now the 
sheep have only the power and love of a man to 
trust to? The dispensations of Heaven cannot so roll 
back — Christianity cannot so sink below Judaism. 
It must, therefore, mean that Jesus Christ, who calls 
Himself the Shepherd, is no other than David's Lord 
and God. God was in Christ. The Lord was mys- 
teriously present — ^present through the Word in the 
man of Nazareth. Let the flock, then, draw nigh 
now, and see their Shepherd Lord revealed to them 
more fully than He was to David. Still it is He 
who weigheth the mountains in scales, and the hills 
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in a balance. Still it is He who said, " The silver is 
mine, and the gold is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills." Still it is He whom David heard 
in the thunder, saw in the sunshine, felt in the 
winds. Yes — ^the same. But more. It is also He 
who stood on the Mount of Beatitudes, and said, 
"Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.'' It is also He who uttered the 
parable of the lost sheep. It is also He who wept 
at the grave, and groaned in the garden, and died on 
the cross, and opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers. 



What IS THE Shepherd ? 

All and more than old Hebrew shepherds typi- 
fied. 

If we know better than David who the Lord is, I 
am afraid we do not feel as much what the Shep- 
herd is. How well could the young Hebrew fill 
up the picture, of which this one word gives the out- 
line ! As, day by day, he mused on his own quiet, 
patient tending of his father's flock, and then 
thought of the Lord, there were illuminations at 
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hand of the title which he makes so beautiful and 
sacred by thus applying it 

In David's time a shepherd was not what he is 
now. The employment was pursued by those of 
noblest name. -The sons and daughters of chieftains 
led sheep into the wilderness, and gathered them 
round the well to drink. We even read of shep- 
herd kinga And therefore, in unfolding David's 
idea, we must not think of some humble peasant of 
our own time, wending his way over the Grampians, 
or going forth at daybreak from his Swiss chalet to 
number his flock on some Alpine upland ; we must 
paint a shepherd of the chieftain class — the Abra- 
ham type — one like David himself, who with the 
same hand now held a crook, and now grasped a 
sceptre. 

Shepherds with us are hirelings, then they were 
owners. The patriarch, very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold — the man, who, as he headed his flock, 
could. say, "I have oxen, and asses, and flocks, and 
men-servants, and women-servants," is the sort of 
person we must think of here, as typical of Him who 
said, " Mine they are, and Thou gavest them." 

Flocks were nomadic — ^wandering — ^not as with 
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US shut up witHn the hedges of a field, or confined 
to a few leagues of pasturage — ^not even as Swiss 
sheep, that have the mountain range, but far more 
largely free. 

Flocks were not driven — ^not as now hooted and 
beaten, and chased by angry barking dogs, as we 
sometimes see in the streets of London ; or forced 
down narrow lanes to be squeezed into horrid but- 
cheries; — but they were led — willingly led — led 
over fords and through rivers ; and still in the East 
you may see the sheep boldly entering the water at 
the shepherd's beck and call 

And so our Shepherd is a King — King of kings, 
Lord of lords — ^the Euler of princes. And our Shep- 
herd is owner of the flock, and in His own precious 
pastoral so claims them, and thus contrasts Himself 
with the mere hireling : — " He that is an hireling 
and not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are 
not, seeth the wolf coming and leaveth the sheep. 
The hireling fleeth because he is an hireling." " I 
lay down my life for the sheep." 

And our sheep-walk is no little field, no small in- 
closure, but the wide, open world of nature, the broad 
lands of providence, and the unmeasured regions of 
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redeeming grace. Wildemess-like, in some respects, 
our wanderings are akin to those of ancient Israel; 
but if at times we find ourselves in an Arabia Pe- 
trm, the Lord in His goodness changes the scene 
ad conducts us to some Arabia Felix, And we are 
not driven, but led ; our discipline is not the coer- 
cion of force, but the attraction of love. We are 
not prisoners in the fold ; we do not long after a 
freedom denied — sigh for liberty cut off. Seeming 
opposites are here reconciled. A paradoxical writer 
lias said, he does not feel he has grasped a subject 
till he has contradicted himself two or three times. 
Bating some extravagance in the way of putting the 
thing, doubtless it contains an element of important 
truth. To say one moment the sheep are free, and 
to say the next they are within a guarded in- 
closure, looks like contradiction ; but tiU we have 
said both the one and the other, we have no just 
idea of this wondrously-contrived fold. At liberty 
are Christ's sheep, and yet restrained ; free agents 
to go where they like, yet secretly, and ineffably, 
and graciously impelled whither the Shepherd Lord 
would have them go. And in all their liberty of 
pasturage, they are fenced by a barrier which is 
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really invisible to them. That fence, however, is 
seen standing out in bold relief, like the everlasting 
rocks, against the approaches of robber spirits who 
would fain clutch them as their prize. God's pre- 
sence compasseth His people round, like the two- 
sided column of fire and cloud, smiling with a face 
of love on the sheep that follow the Shepherd's 
voice, frowning with a contenance of terror on 
every foe, whether like wolf or bandit. 

We might speak here of how some of ns have 
been gathered by the Shepherd, how disciplined by 
the Shepherd, and of His patience, gentleness, and 
love ; but these points we shall have occasion 
afterwards to treat at large. We would now only 
just say, wherever we are, the Shepherd can see us; 
that we are never beneath His notice, or beyond His 
notice, or where we can escape from His notice: and 
wherever we are, the Shepherd can hear us; that 
from the ends of the earth we can cry, when our 
heart is overwhelmed, " Lead me to the Eock that 
is higher than I;" and wherever we are, the Shep- 
herd can reach us with His crook and with His 
hand. 

We observe, furiJier, with regard to the Divine 
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Shepherd, that He vouchsafes the flock sufficient 

fTotection. 

The assurance and groimd of security are pre- 
sented in the Shepherd's memorable declaration — 
"My sheep shall never perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of my hand. My Father which 
gave them me is greater than all, and none is able 
to pluck them out of my Father's hand. I and my 
Father are one.'* 

The not perishing, and the not being plucked out 
of the Shepherd's hand, are they things explanatory 
of each other? are they related as cause and effect? 
The word neither, seems to point to two distinct 
fonns of security uniting in the accomplishment of 
the flock's perfect welf ara They shall neither perish, 
nor shall they be plucked out of His hands. Under 
His care they shall be safe ; from His care they 
shall not be separated. The Divine point of view is 
here selected. Looking on those whom He has re- 
deemed — on " the multitude that no man can num- 
ber" — " the seed," that prophecy declared He should 
"see" — the " travail of His soul," by which the same 
prophecy said that He should be "satisfied," the 
Divine Shepherd thus regards the whole flock as 

B 
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gathered into His fold ; and in complacent, restful 
love He rejoices " over them with singing/' Not as 
one whose mission may fail — not as one whose pur- 
poses may be frustrated— but with a sublime confi- 
dence arising out of the command of Infinite power, 
through oneness with the Eternal Father. He an- 
ticipates a perfect redemption of all His people as 
certain, and realises the consummation of all His 
most generous desires. Almighty power gives secu- 
rity that the Shepherd will fulfil His pleasure. 
"Able to keep you from falling/' — His own word 
reveals His mind and purpose : "He which hath be- 
gun a good work in you, will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ ; " "who shall also confirm you imto 
the end, that ye may be blameless in the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ God is faithful, by whom ye 
were called unto the fellowship of His Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord." Nor let it be forgotten, the security 
vouchsafed by the Shepherd depends not simply on 
the permanence of His relationship to the flock, but 
it depends as well on the deep and abiding love of 
the flock, and of their devoted obedience to Him. 
The life insured is not simply or mainly a state of 
acceptance ; it is also the possession of holiness. The 
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perishing averted, is not chiefly some physical in- 
fliction hereafter of iron rod or burning fire, but it 
is the expiration of spiritual vitality, the ceasing to 
beat of those impulses to love and goodness which 
are the life-blood of the renewed. The meaning of 
the absolute decree, ** They shall not perish," cannot 
be exhausted tiU we hare drawn from it the idea — 
they shall not lose what I have bestowed. *' This is 
the promise which He hath promised you, even eter- 
nal hfe." Nor can the plucking out of the Shep- 
herd's hand be merely palpable yiolence, or literal 
assault — a something from without, which Divine 
power will avert, leaving still the possibility of the 
occurrence of another thing within, even more fatal, 
namdy, abandonment to self, to pride, unbelief, and 
worldliness. It is not that Christ means He will 
take care that the devH shall not spoil Him of the 
reward of redemption, while human depravity may 
defeat His plan. It is not that, as He watches effec- 
tually against foreign adversaries. He may at the 
same time, notwithstanding, allow His people, 
through the failure of His grace upon their resist- 
ance, to slip through His fingers. No, that cannot 
be what His words mean; plucking out of His 
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liands must surely signify all effectual temptation, 
all yielding to the power of damning sin. " My sheep 
hear my voice and they follow me, and I give unto 
them eternal life/* 

In point of fact, I believe that the majority of 
true Christians do not leave Christ's fold, for there 
is an enormous distinction to be made between 
infirmities and backsliding, and between backslid- 
ing and apostasy. Some, indeed, do wander-^they 
fearfully fall away; but their subsequent restora- 
tion, through repentance and tears, and washing 
anew in the fountain for sin and uncleanness, are 
a fulfilment of the Shepherd's words — they do not 
perish ; they are not plucked out of His hands. 
Now, should any have a conscience so very obtuse, 
and reason so very blind as to be befooled by the 
sophism, " I was once in the hands of the Shep- 
herd-Lord, and therefore I am so now" — ^all one 
can say to such would be, that the sign of being 
protected is to avail ourselves of protection; that 
the only proof of beiiig one of Christ's sheep is to 
shew His mark on the ear and the foot — ^to hear 
His voice and to follow Him ; and that there was 
nothing for David in his fall, and for Peter in his 
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denial, bnt ntter misery; and that hope came to 
those poor wanderers only through the coming of 
repentance. 

And here, solemnly remember — ^many who say, 
"The Lord is my Shepherd," belong to Him only 
in name. As life may look like death, so death 
may look like life. Go into the garden : that 
seemingly blasted branch, when cut, may reveal 
within the lingering circulation of vital sap; but 
another tree, seemingly more hopeful, may be found, 
when the knife removes the bark, hard and dry 
as if already severed from the root And a soul, 
that gives but little promise of what is good, may, 
when God's garden-knife is applied, begin to bleed 
80 as to shew it lives ; but another, taken by many 
and by itself to be most hopeful, may, when Pro- 
vidence or the Word makes a like incision, remain 
as dry and hard as a piece of flint-stone. A soul 
that does not bleed when gashed by affiction or 
by the truth, is, without controversy, a dead one 
A professor, who, with hardening pride, presumes 
on his security while he lives in sin, and turns off the 
edge of Divine reproofs by the perversion of Chris- 
tian doctrine, is no sheep of Christ's, nor ever was. 
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Wherein consists the Spjbit op the Song? 

It is the song of the humble — not of tlie proud. 

Some men are self-containeA Isolated from 
their fellows through want of sympathy, they also 
keep aloof from God through want of faith. They 
rely on themselves alone, on their own deep wisdom, 
on their own strong will They are of the Stoic 
stamp — can resist and endure ; but this they cannot 
do — rely. Too full of self are they for that. They 
are like hard, rugged, angular-shaped masses of 
rock, standing up from the surface of ocean or 
lake, with not a tree or a flower, a shred of moss, 
or a spot of lichen. The heart out of which this 
song of the flock comes is not of that sort. It is 
soft, and gentle, and child-like, because humble. 
The feeling of the singer is not, " I am strong, and 
can save myself ; " but, " I am helpless, and the Lord 
alone can save me." The sheep of Christ cleave 
to Him, seeing nothing between themselves and 
utter ruin and wretchedness but His love and 
care. They regard His mediation as their only 
hope — His cross their one refuge. 

It is the song of the devout — not the idolatrous. 
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Some idolise the creature, or, out of what they 
find in creatures, take and idealise something which 
they adore. Admiration and love become idolatrous 
—beauty, gentleness, virtue, genius, taste, talent, and 
eloquence are idolised. The heart is turned into a 
heathen shrine, dedicated to some new god or god- 
dess. JehovaJi is not enthroned there, but another 
is, m a way not less provoking tu the holy and 
jealous One than the superstitions and mummeries 
of heathen temples. The heart joined to these idols 
cannot be joined in this song. It is such music 
as can be made only where Divine love reigns 
supreme, and the contrite and the humble "tremble'* 
at His word, 
It is the song of the trustfvl — not the suspicious. 
And can there be any suspicion in reference to 
the Lord ? Yes, if not openly expressed, yet virtu- 
ally and in effect Were we to tell the secrets of 
our hearts, should we not have to confess that 
sometimes, in our troubles, sorrows, and vexations, 
we have harboured the idea that there was some- 
thing imkind, and even harsh and severe, in the 
dealings of the Lord toward us, as if He were 
merely an absolute sovereign — ^a God of awful power 
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— a ruler with irresistible authority, and not the 
best of friends, and most perfect of fathers? In 
such a temper of mind we can never sing this song 
of happy trustfulness. 

It is the song of the hopeful — not the desponding, 
I met the other day with a remarkable passage 
in Herodotus. "If God shall some day see fit not 
to give rain to the Greeks, but shall punish them 
with a long drought, they will be swept away by 
famine, since they have nothing to rely on but rain ; 
and if the country below Memphis, which is the 
land that is always rising, continues to rise at the 
rate it has done, how will it be possible for the 
Egyptians to avoid hunger without rain, and with 
no river to overflow their corn-lands?" And so 
the heathen, reckoning on the capriciousness of the 
gods, contemplated evils that would never come, 
and alarmed themselves with fears unsubstantial 
and groundless. But the conjecture of the ceasing 
of the rain, and of the non-overflowing of the Nile, 
was not more idle than are some of our desponding 
dreams of the future, conjuring up the idea of 
troubles that will never come. "Oh, what shall 
we do, should such and such a thing happen?" we 
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anxiously inquire. In our darkness and doubt we 
creep timidly on, asking, " Who shall roll us away the 
stone?'' when the stone is abready gone, turned over 
by some angel hand. The spirit of the song be- 
fore us has nothing of that desponding tone in it, 
but is jubilant with hope. "I shall not want." 
Surer than the constancy of nature is the constancy 
of God. 

" Althoiigh the fig-tree ehall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the Tines ; 
The labour of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat ; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold. 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls : 
Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation." 

There is a distinction to be made between a sense 
of need and the existence of want — between the 
sensation of thirst and the absence of water. The 
one must, in thought, be separated from the other. 
Our Lord says, "He that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again,*' — ^he wiU need more ; by which 
He means, there shall be the existence of want. 
Look at the passage deeply. It may mean an exist- 
ence of spiritual want, without a sense of the need 
of spiritual blessings — ^want without the feeling of 
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want ; for the fact of necessity is often found with- 
out any consciousness of necessity. Abundant want 
of Divine good is universal In how few hearts is 
there the realisation of this ! 

Again, our Lord says, " But he that drinketh of 
the water that I shaH give him shall never thirst ; '* 
by which He means, that though there will certainly 
ever be, in spiritual minds, a sense of spiritual need, 
spiritual desire, spiritual dependence, it wiQ be with- 
out the existence of any actual want ; for the want 
will be met, the need supplied, the appetite satisfied 
In heaven, "they hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more ; " by which we understand, that, in that 
world, no want will be left improvided for, though 
there must evermore be a sense of need, and a con- 
viction of helplessness. 

Our previous thoughts have proceeded on the re- 
collection that the Lord's sheep are very needy crea- 
tures, and that they feel it, but that their needs are 
all arranged for; wherefore they will never want 
The Shepherd's resources must satisfy us we shall 
never want. The Shepherd himself, in His own per- 
son and nature, (being the all-suflScient Jehovah,) gives 
thereby proof and pledge that we shall never want. 
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The Shepherd hath said — 

"Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into bams ; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them." 

And the Church can sing — 

" The birds, without bam 

Or storehouse, are fed; 
From them let us learn 

To trust for our bread. 
His saints what is fitting 

Shall ne*er be denied. 
So long as 'tis written, 

' The Lord will provide.' " 

The Shepherd hath said — 

" When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee : when thou walkest through the fire 
thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee." 

And the Church repUes — 

" Though troubles assail. 

And dangers afi&ight — 
Though friends should all fail. 

And foes all imite ; 
Yet one thing secures xa. 

Whatever betide. 
The Scriptures assure us, 

* The Lord wiU provida* *• 
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The Shepherd declares — 

" And I will bring the blind by a way they know 
not ; I will lead them in paths they have not known: 
I will make darkness light before them, and crooked 
things straight These things will I do unto them, 
and not forsake them." 

And believers can respond — 

'* His call we obey. 

Like Abraham of old. 
Not knowing our way; 

But faith makes us bold. 
For though we are strangers. 

We have a good Guide; 
And trust, in all dangers, 

' The Lord will provide.* " 

The Shepherd promises — 

*' No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against 
thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is the 
heritage of the servants of the Lord; and their 
righteousness is of me, saith the Lord." 

And the flock can echo back — 

*' No strength of our own. 
Or goodness we claim; 
Yet since we have known 
The Saviour's great name, 
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In this, oxji strong tower. 
In safety we hide ; 

Almighty His power, 
'The Lord will provide/ 



>f 



In conclusion. What associations gather round 
these ancient Hebrew words, " The Lord is my 
shepherd ; I shall not want ! " A mysterious inte- 
rest is linked to an object on which we know others 
have looked in the long march of generations before 
we were bom. It is felt as the eye, keeping memory 
and imagination at work, rests on some old oak in 
the midst of a historically famous forest; or as it 
glances on some old castle-keep, a place of defence 
in troublous times ; or as it wanders over some far 
older rock or mountain range, along whose zig-zag 
paths armies have toiled, and under whose shadows 
many a thoughtful traveller has meditated and re- 
posed. And literary themes, social questions, moral 
truths, religious facts, all in addition to their own 
intrinsic worthiness and moment, gather roimd them 
like associations of interest. I fancy what true and 
touching tales of thought and sentiment and feeling 
might be reaCd, if we could have, revealed to us the 
experience of individual souls in connexion with this 
text. 
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For how many centuries it has been present to 
thoughtful minds, and yet they have felt how inex- 
haustible is the story of their Shepherd's care, espe- 
cially as seen in the life and death of Jesus, so full 
of love and wonder. Books have been written, ser- 
mons preached, hymns sung upon this one subject; yet 
what floods of living water there are, welling up in 
the depths of the fountain, undrawn ! At present 
only the surface has been broken of the ever virgin 
soil 

As a source of strength and consolation in trouble, 
the truth we have pondered is incomparable. Tell 
me that I am only suffering the common lot of 
humanity; that it is useless to repine at Providence ; 
that time is the healer of sorrow, and fortitude the 
noblest virtue of man — such commonplaces are cold 
comfort But make me feel that the Lord is my 
Shepherd ; that (Jod was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself ; that the greatest of sufferers is 
the Lord of Providence ; that "we have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; " that our sorrows are sanctified by His 
sympathy, and constitute the discipline by which He 
keeps the sheep within the fold, and prepares them 
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for the pastures of Zion ; and that never is a tie 
which binds a comfort to ns unloosed but by the 
hand of Him whose love is beyond suspicion, — make 
me feel all that, and I can rejoice even in tribulation. 
Wonderfully beautiful powers of healing there are 
in nature, both for body and mind — medicinal, salu- 
brious, refreshing — the virtue of plants, the qualities 
of minerals, the woods and the hills, the sea and the 
heavens, the bath and the breeze, the music of birds 
and the voices of friends ; but poor types are they of 
what a conviction of the Shepherd's love can do for 
sick and wounded, feeble and downstricken souls. 



II. 



f |e "Quints. 



" He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : He leadeth me 
beside the still waters." — 1'salm xxiil 2. 



C 



It is related of the mother of David Hume, that, after 
professing the gospel for some years, her principles 
were undermined by his sophistries, and she became 
the prey of a miserable scepticism. When oppressed 
by sickness, and in the prospect of death, she be- 
thought herself of the hopes of which she had been 
bereft, and, writing from Scotland to her son in 
London, she asked him to supply her with some 
substitute for what he had been too successful in 
snatching from her hands. I think it is stated that 
she died before receiving a reply. Reply ? David 
Hume was a man of wonderful ability, and that 
ability was of the most acute and ingenious kind ; 
but it was far beyond David's power to provide his 
poor mother with a substitute for what he had so 
recklessly torn from her feeble grasp. 

How could a substitute be found for the consola- 
tion which this psalm affords? To what pastures 
can philosophy lead us which are not brown and 
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burnt-up in comparison with the fresh green here ? 
Where can it find us a place to lie down in, but 
amidst barren rocks, inhospitable at the best, and 
often cutting with their sharp edges the wretched 
travellers who are so foolish as to lean on them ? 
And as for refreshment, it takes us away from the 
living stream to broken cisterns that can hold no 
water. Nor can poetry do for us more than philo- 
sophy, except to awaken hopes it does not fulfil. 
Sentimentalism, employing the charms of imagina- 
tion, can only create pastures and streams which 
prove in the end like the mirage of the desert ; so 
that when we, in our simplicity, run to drink, the 
fountains are turned into sand, and when we would 
lie down on the soft, green grass, we find a bed of 
hard black stones. We shall have to wait a long while 
before we shall get a substitute for this song of the 
flock : — 

" He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the still waters." Think of 

The pkovisions connected with the fold. 

Breadth SLiid freedom are ideas suggested. 

I fancy, if I were reading this psalm in Palestine 
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—on the plains of Bethlehem — in the valley of 
Sychar, or on the slopes of Carmel — and saw the ex- 
tent of David's grazing lands, that a different impres- 
sion would be made on my mind, from what I have 
when thinking of thisfigurative language in connexion 
with recollections of meadows in Norfolk or Hereford- 
shire. Great, wide, open, unhedged tracts of country 
—the green margin touching the basement of the 
azure heaven — as free for the roaming sheep, as 
the sky overhead for the flying bird, — these are the 
pastures which David had in his eye. And they are 
appropriate images of the compass and compre- 
hensiveness of those provisions which are divinely 
and graciously made for your soul and mina Not 
scant and stinted are any of the privileges of gospel 
grace afforded to the Church in divine ordinances and 
ministries ; and, above all, what a grand, bold, and 
majestic sweep of truth there is in those revelations 
of redeeming love, on which alone our souls can live, 
and amidst which they can find healthy and bracing 
exercise ! 

" I am the door : by me if any man enter in, 
he shall go in and out, and find pasture." Christ 
is not a prison door. The flock are not so folded 
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as to prevent their going in and out in the exer- 
cise of holy and beautiful thought. There are li- 
mits to religious inquiry, as there are limits to all 
kinds of inquiry — ^not imposed by arbitrary enact- 
ment, but arising out of the constitution of human 
nature. The Bible does not set up restrictions on 
religious thought — ^like hurdles to keep off sheep 
from some portions of a luxuriant meadow. Mys- 
teries there are round the paths of religious in- 
struction, which we are not so much prohibited from 
looking into, as prevented by the simple impossi- 
bility of ever fathoming them. 

There is, after all, I believe, as much liberty of 
thought allowed in theology as in anything else. 
In science, we cannot go beyond divine facts. In 
theology, we are allowed to go quite as far. Be sure 
of something divine to rest on — you may safely let 
your thoughts reach there. The Bible, and the 
Spirit, and the facts of human experience, are pasture 
lands for souls to enjoy and expatiate in — ^making 
us feel as free, giving us a sense of liberty more 
sublime, than the Arab feels when, issuing from his 
tent at sun-dawn, he grasps the dewy mane of the 
foaming steed, springs into the saddle, and gallops 
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^orth with lightning speed over unclaimed but God- 
giVen hills and plains, which he esteems to be as 
^Uch his own as the brother sheikh whom he meets 
^th and salutes in his fiery way. 

The Christian can well bear the taunt of "narrow- 
'^inded," for he knows that none have fields of 
^Ixooght opened to them so broad and boundless as 
^liose into which Christ leads His own. 

I should suppose, further, that there must be 
^ pecidiar beautifulness in Oriental pastures in the 
Spring season, when the grass is green. 

"From the top of the mound," says Layard, re- 
specting Arban, " the eye ranged over a level country, 
bright with flowers, and spotted with black tents and 
innumerable flocks of sheep and camels. During our 
stay at Arban, the colour of these plains was under- 
going a continual change. After being for some 
days of a golden yellow, a new family of flowers 
would spring up, and it would turn, almost in a 
night, to a bright scarlet, which would again as sud- 
denly give way to the deepest blue. Then the mea- 
dows would be mottled with various hues, or would 
put on the emerald green of the most luxuriant of 
pastures." 
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The green grass, the yellow, scarlet, aiid blue 
flowers, are parables of the beauty which spiritual 
minds can see in God's Word and in God's work, 
under the illumination of God's Spirit. Mere spe- 
culation is wretchedly poor employment; but, on 
the other hand, a narrow, selfish utilitarianism is 
utterly unworthy of the Christian. Not simply for 
the sake of the use that truth is to us should we 
value it — that would be valuing it only for our 
own sake — ^but for its sake — ^for God's sake — for 
the sake of the beauty which He has put within it, 
and poured all over it — should we admire, and prize, 
and appropriate the revelations, facts, promises, prin- 
ciples, precepts, and prospects of His Word. What 
colour is to the eye in all its magic variety of tint, 
in its loveliest flashes and its most solemn shades, 
that truth is to be to the soul. What are eyes given 
to man's soul for, but to see that ^ 

Most commentators insist here on the ideas of 
food and refreshment There is no objection to this, 
if they do not stop at these. Pastures are for food, 
waters for refreshment ; and if we do not take in 
the spiritual import of the figures so considered, we 
shall not be prepared fully to appreciate what I con- 
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ceive to be the main idea of the Psahnist. Food, 
rich and satisfying for the enhungered spirit of man, 
there is in Christ's Book, and in Christ's Supper, and 
in Christ's Word, preached as well as read, and in 
Christ Himself — " the meat indeed." Water, living 
and overflowing, there is in the Holy Spirit of God, 
who testifies of Christ, who renews us day by day. 
But while these ideas have a place here, we miss the 
special force of the passage if we do not mainly dwell 
npon, and make all that subsidiary to the idea of 
repose. 

Rest is the central thought. The food-provision 
of the pastures, and the refreshment of the waters, 
prepare for rest "He maketh me to lie down!' 
The stillness of the waters is restful, calm, quiet, 
soothing — calling to rest, ministering to rest, sym- 
pathising with rest — (how marvellous are the sym- 
pathies of animiate and inanimate nature, what 
depths of wonder lie buried under the upper surface 
of the universe !) 

A flock at rest is a very pleasant picture, as we 
sometimes see it in a sunny day in the pastoral 
districts of Old England. In Oriental form, we have 
the same thing in the book of Moses : " And Jacob 
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journeyed to Succoth, and built him an house, and 
made booths for his cattle." Under the shelter of 
long boughs, cattle and sheep are seen lying down 
in the heat of the sun. It typifies another kind of 
rest. How much we read in the Bible about rest ! 
How the idea is ever and anon sugorested as we turn 
over the pages of this Book of books! How it 
comes up in preaching every Sunday, — a golden 
thread running through the texture of the sermon 1 
The turnings of our thoughts — the wants of our soul 
— providential circumstances — ^the Spirit's teaching, 
altogether weave the idea of rest into manifold pat- 
terns ; so that though the thread be the same, the 
figure into which it is turned needs not be twice 
alike. We greatly want rest in a world of work 
and warfare, pain and sorrow. Poor, heavy-laden 
humanity is ever crying for it, ever asking for some 
one to come and lift off its burdehs. How do our 
speculations and our pursuits, and our struggles 
and our schemes, reveal the deep inborn desire for 
rest! Men are ever fretting and fuming, and 
wearying themselves in the greatness of their way, 
and seeking, by means of wealth, pleasure, learning, 
fame, social reforms, and political revolutions, some 
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rdief from the pressure of evils, and extrication from 
the entanglements of difficulty. 
There is, after all, only one Rest-giver, 
"Tell me, Thou whom my soul loveth, where 
Thou feedest, where Thou makest Thy flock to lie 
down at noon." The rest we want in so many 
^ays Jesus gives. He gives it as pardon to the 
conscience, truth to the reason, and love to the 
affections ; and the rest vouchsafed on earth is the 
same in nature as that which is to be realised in 
heaven. 

The flock at rest ruminates. Suggestive is the pic- 
t^ of the sheep imder beech or elm, at the brook side 
"y noon-day, with their meek, quiet eyes roving over 
the grass and the wild flowers ! The free Christian 
spirit having received God's truth into itself, and 
looking forth with all its power of perception on the 
landscape of divine words, and ways, and works, 
iiuninates on what it has received; and quiet 
thoughtf ulness is as salutary as it is pleasant. To 
f'est on divine things, to dwell upon them, to look unto 
them calmly, and silently, and trustfully, and lov- 
ingly ; that does us more good, and makes us vastly 
wiser, than reading books of controversy, and listen- 
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ing to polemical discussions, in which victory is the 
main thing the disputants crave to win. There 
is a great difference between defending a truth 
as a theological dogma, and knowing it as the 
aliment of spiritual life ; and therefore, I believe a 
few hours' devout and tranquil reflection, in depen- 
dence on the Spirit, will help a man to more of 
truth and wisdom, than he will get by months of 
noisy wrangling with logicians, skilled or unskilled 
in the learning of the schools. 

Such are the provisions, — freedom — beauty — nou- 
rishment — rest. 

Their relation to each other, and to 

something else. 

The idea of rest connects itself, as I have indi- 
cated, with those of freedom, beauty, food, and 
refreshment. There is no repose for the imprisoned 
and the crippled, the starving and the thirsting. And 
rest is heightened by the beauty spread around the 
resting one ; and so all that God ministers as provi- 
sion for spiritual liberty, the enjoyment of the beauties 
of holiness, the feeding of the intellect with truth, 
and the refreshment of the affections by the living 
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water, contributes to the peace and the calmness 
^d the plenary satisfaction of the sanctified 

souL 

But, after all, these blessings cannot be always 

realised. We cannot always be careering over the 

green pastures, exulting in our freedom ; we cannot 

^ways be drinking in the sense of beauty, nor be 

^^ays in the act of feeding upon truth, nor be 

^ways in the conscious enjoyment of repose. All 

^6se things at once are incompatible ; and one or 

Owiei^ of them without change, or in unmixed suc- 

^^^^ion, so that life should be a chain made up of 

^^^s^ links alone, is also impossible. We cannot 

^^Ice our earthly existence a transition from one of 

^^^e forms of enjoyment to another, with nothing 

"^^^rmediate of another kind ; the life-girdle has in 

^^ other rings. 

itet, life is for work ; and next, life is for suflFer- 

^% ; and what I would have you see and feel is the 

W^ce which work and suffering in our world hold 

^ relation to those forms of blessing shadowed out 

^ the Psalmist's words. 

Look at the law which obtains in nature. 
. A man who has never done much hard work, who 
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has never been in some way chained to the oar of 
toil, or has never suffered from sickness, never car- 
ried a load of pain, is a stranger to the full sense 
of liberty which belongs 'to him who, after a year's 
routine of labour, takes a few days' holiday, or, after 
months of wearisome illness, once more inhales the 
fresh spring air. 

The sense of beauty strikes not nor thrills the 
lazy sentimentalist as it does the vigorous and ener- 
getic worker, or the painfully-disciplined sufferer in 
God's school of affliction. 

And food ! The poor animal in human form who 
just lives to eat — ^the glutton who, like the horse- 
leech, is ever crying, " Give, give'* — and the epicure 
who critically asks, "Who will shew us any good V 
— ^know not the relish and the satisfaction which the 
patient has who eats the " savoury meat " prepared 
by loving hands, or the hardy farm-servant who has 
won an appetite for his simple supper. 

And rest ! When do we most enjoy it ? Wher 
we have done nothing but sit by the fire all daj 
long ? or when we have been busy in healthful work ' 
After a laborious mountain walk, which has tried the 
breath and stretched the limbs, and put muscle anc 
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sinew to the highest pitch of tension — ^to stretch one- 
self in some humble cottage on a bag of fresh heather, 
or a heap of clean straw, is luxury which they know 
not who, after rolling through the parks in carriages, 
lie tossing about on beds of down. 

And rest, when it comes after pain, who can de- 
scribe the elysium I And rest, when it comes after 
^ar, what a paradise it makes! "Behold, a son 
stall be bom to thee, who shall be a man of rest, 
and I will give him rest from all his enemies roimd 
about." The intense enjoyment of rest ever comes 
^ the way of contrast. Destroy the contrast, and 
you destroy the intense enjojonent. Rest always 
is almost no rest at alL The richest rest must be 
^on. It must be earned or paid for before hand. 

The law holds in the world of spiritual expe- 
rience. Let me not ])& misunderstood. That rest 
which springs from pardoning mercy, redeeming 
love, must be free. In no sense can it be bought 
It is the purest of gifts. Yet there is a condition 
even for that* The condition of repentance and of 
faith ; and also, doubtless, the joy attendant on for- 
giveness, is proportioned to the depth of the spiritual 
agony with which previously that forgiveness has 
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been sought Yet the condition there is not work ; 
but that or suffering, or both, you must count as con- 
ditions on which alone deep, rich, holy rest, in the 
way of an eminent fruition of God's truth, promises, 
ordinances, and gracious vouchsafements^ can be 
obtained by Christian souls. 

Practical men, earnest workers — ^those who are 
always themselves bringing forth the fruits of 
righteousness, and helpiug others to do the same — 
they are the people who have most satisfaction and 
repose in their religion. They do God's will, and 
so they learn to know of the doctrine. A week's 
work as a city missionary, or a tract distributor, or 
a visitor of the sick — a few months' trial of Sun- 
day-school teaching — little acts of kindness done 
patiently and perseveringly for the undeserving and 
the thankless — ^will serve more to put a man's soul in 
the right state for reading his Bible to edification, 
hearing the word with joy, coming to the sacrament 
with pleasure, or tasting any other spiritual delights, 
than reading shelves full of books, or spending 
months on months in controversy. 

People complain of the little pleasure they have 
in religion. Often the cause is, they could work, but 
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^^^ not. He who honestly asks, " Lord, what wouldest 
^tTiou have me to do?" is he who alone can with deep- 
est gratitude exclaim, ** He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures." 

But all cannot work. God has other discipline 
for them. Yet theirs is obedience. What instruc- 
tive words are those — " Though He was a son, He 
learned obedience by the things which He suffered. * 
Not only did His suffering prepare Him for obe- 
dience — ^not only did submission water the roots of 
service — ^but His suffering was obedience. His obe- 
dience was seen in the wilderness under temptation, 
and in the garden as He drank the brimming death- 
cup, and as He hung on the cross with thorn-torn 
temples and nail-pierced hands, and a soul in dark- 
ness. " And when He had, by Himself, purged our 
sins, He sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high." And through the same obedience the sheep, 
like the Shepherd, find restf ulness of souL 

The connexion between all this and the 

MEDIATION OP THE DiVINE-HUMAN ShEPHEED. 

He 18 the Author of the flock's rest 
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We fancy rest is an easy thing to give to hnman 
souls. But is it ? 

It may be easy to give rest to the honest sons 
and daughters of toil, overworked by heavy tasks 
inconsiderately imposed ; — and worthy is it of those 
who profess to rejoice in the love and care of the 
one glorious Rest-giver, to aid not only in securing 
to them the seventh portion of their days, set apart 
from the beginning by their Creator, for repose, but 
also to assist in contriving and bestowing now and 
then hours and days that shall come like pieces of 
blue sky in the midst of the rainy clouds of life — 
seasons that shall lift off the yoke from the labourer's 
neck, and give the pent-up citizen liberty to range 
over the green fields of God's creation. It may be 
easy to give the innocent child rest from his lessons, 
or even the virtuous patient rest from his pain. Yet 
anything but easy — ^rather impossible is it for us 
to give rest to those who bear the guilt of crime, 
to those who feel the stings of conscience, to those 
whose bosoms are festering with evil passions. The 
man whose misdeeds have brought him to the tread- 
mill, the penal settlement, the condemned cell in 
Newgate, and at last the gallows-foot, is not one to 
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'^hom you can give rest in the shape of liberation 
ivom the consequences of broken law. Society would 
4)rotest against your turning loose on itself such 
violators of its obligations. The sense of justice 
wrought in you by God would say the culprit must 
uot be left to do his wretched liking with impunity 
And as to the sting that wounds and poisons the 
soul of pleasure, in the man whose pleasure is in 
vice, — ^by no process can mortal hands cut it out or 
crash its fangs. Nor can you by the voice of per- 
suasion hush the tempest of sensuality and intemper- 
ance, malice and revenge, envy and pride, suspicion 
and selfishness, into the calm of virtuous affections. 
There are diflSculties in the way of giving rest to 
sinful souls that are seen to be enormous, as soon as 
one turns attention to them. 

Such difficulties in the highest degree had to be 
overcome in the Divine bestowment of the bless- 
ings we have attempted to describe. Something 
had to be done in the way of propitiation, recon- 
ciliation, and sacrifice for sin — that God might be 
just and the justifier of the ungodly. Bible words, 
with a deep meaning, are all these, not to be explained 
away, but standing prominent in the everlasting 
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record, and pointing to what we call satisfaction, — 
an idea which the devout study of Scripture has 
now at last fixed irradicably on the minds of most 
Christians in connexion with redemption, by the 
good Shepherd who laid down His life for the sheep. 
All common social necessities and provisions afford 
insufficient analogies to what was wanting, and what 
is provided, in relation to the guilt of human souls ; 
yet I cannot divest myself of the conviction, that 
what social justice, what I would call the public con- 
science, in our day indispensably requires, when its 
laws are violated, is somewhat aJcin — does afford 
some likeness to what, in the great case now before 
us, Divine justice requires as to a mark set on sin — 
an exaction of penalty for guilt — ^an act of righteous- 
ness to maintain law and order — to keep the sceptre 
strong and the throne stable. Here we cannot help 
recognising a resemblance between government in 
heaven and government on earth. But the substi- 
tution which mere social justice does not admit. 
Divine mercy and love, according to the gospel, has 
not only allowed but expressly provided — and here 
it is that there is a contrast between the government 
of God and that of man. The dissimilarity is in the 
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^^^itution, not in the expiation — in something 
oeing by Another done on our behalf to honour jus- 
tice, not in anything of the kind being done at all. 

"We have redemption through His blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His 
grace.'' We fix our faith on that declaration with- 
out asking for, or expecting in this life at least, any 
full explanation of the ground and method of the 
mysterious but most merciful provision. Yet receiv- 
ing redemption through the blood of Christ, we are 
taught that one of the great difficulties in the way 
of the gift of rest to guilty^ souls is gone. What 
would prevent the judge on the bench, as the repre- 
sentative of the throne, and of that social justice 
which the throne embodies, from giving rest from 
punishment and death to the prisoner at the bar, 
does not — ^now after the stupendous manifestation 
of righteousness in the cross of Christ — ^hinder the in- 
finite Lawgiver from shewing mercy to, and shedding 
the rest of pardon and peace upon, the sinful creature. 

And something more has to be done in the way 
of spiritual renewal. There must be a new birth 
in order to the bestowment of rest. Clearly the 
common analogies help us here. While the con- 
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sciousness of any social crime, and the dominion of 
any admitted vice as against others or ourselves, 
render rest impossible for the soul; so also the domi- 
nion of any kind of sin whatever as against God, the 
consciousness of its power, and a prostration to its 
tyranny, must be incompatible with mental tranquil- 
lity and satisfaction. "There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked." 

It is an absolute and eternal necessity that sin 
should be mortified — ^that spiritual life should be 
given for the purification of a carnal nature, if ever 
a soul is " to lie down in green pastures/* And it 
is a necessity, not only on the common ground that 
holiness is a condition of peace, that the bosom must 
have impure appetites and desires rooted out, or be 
everlastingly troubled with their prickly thorns ; but 
also because spiritual perception, which must have 
its ground in spiritual life, is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures we have described. The pas- 
tures of the good Shepherd are not green in the 
world's eye, nor are the waters restful " The na- 
tural man discemeth not the things of the Spirit of 
God.'' That man may have the freedom wherewith 
Christ makes His people free, his heart must be set 
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at liberty ; that he may taste the sweetness of Divine 
grace he must feel a corresponding relish ; and that 
he may discern the lovely and the grand in Divine 
truth, his heart must be filled with a longing for the 
spiritually beautiful and sublime. "My heart is 
restless/' said Augustine, " till it rest in Thee." But 
never will it rest on the bosom of God till it be 
weaned from the world's vanities by the Divine 
discipline. 

Now, the second grand condition of spiritual rest 
is supplied by the all-suflScient Shepherd in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The Shepherd, too, is the Guardian of the flock's 
rest 

"The Lord saved Hezekiah, and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, from the hand of Sennacherib the king 
of Assyria, and from the hand of all other, and 
guided them on every side." In that guiding, guar- 
dianship was implied. So is protection in this lead- 
ing^ The Shepherd guards wherever He leads. 

He is a watcher. It was a brave reminiscence in 
the life of the shepherd lad — " Thy servant kept his 
father's sheep, and there came a lion, and a bear, and 
took a lamb out of the flock : and I went out after 
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him, and smote him, and delivered it out of his 
mouth : and when he arose against me, I caught him 
by his beard, and smote him, and slew him/' In- 
trepid young hero ! how the recollection braced 
him to accept the challenge of the gaunt and grim 
Philistine ! And what satisfaction it gave him to 
think how faithful and vigilant he had been in the 
preservation of his good father Jesse's property; and 
with what courage he had rushed after the beast of 
prey, and how with his staff he had struck and beat 
down the thief, and plucked the poor panting sheep 
from the gore-stained jaws of the savage brute ; and 
how he had then made an end of him altogether, as he 
rose to revenge the deliverance, tearing the monster, 
as Samson did the lion, as though it had been a kid ! 
Whether or not David thought of that in connexion 
with his heartfelt song in celebration of the Shepherd 
of Israel, we are helped by it, as in a parable, to 
picture what He does for His assaulted flock, making 
the evil one relinquish his prey ; how He rescues 
them " out of the mouth of the lion," when there 
is no man to stand by, and all forsake ; how He 
delivers them from every evil work, and preserves 
them unto His eternal kingdom ; how, finally, He 
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strikes the arch-fiend himself, bruising him with 

fatal blows upon the head, as with spiteful malice 

*^6 tums to bruise the Conqueror's heel ; and how, 

^'^^H the great battle of redemption is over, He will 

present the whole flock He had in charge to His 

■^^tlier, saying, " Of all that Thou gavest me I have 

^^«t nothing." 

I^oetry has dreamt of angel-watchers, and artists 
"^-^^ depicted them in golden colours, and sculptors 
'^^'Ve carved them in wood and marble over windows 
^^^ doorways, with a beautiful charm and fascina- 
*^^:ti ; but it is all unreal till Faith bethinks herself 
^^ the grand old words, "The angel that delivered 
'^^^ from all evil," — ^and forthwith the true angel- 
^'^tcher, the Word, who, in mysterious ways, threw 
*^as " healing wings " over patriarchs and prophets, 
^>:id who, as the incarnate Son of God, promised to 
*' he with us alway, even to the end of the world," 
^ felt, though invisible, to be not far from any one 
of us. Not a mere fiction is that, the sport and 
play of imagination, like the lay-figure which the 
painter bends into what form and attitude he likes; 
but a divine, living, and ever-glorious presence, im- 
palpable, but most real, saying, "Touch me not ;" 
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but saying also, " It is I, be not afraid" Christ was 
with the disciples going to Emmaus, but they knew 
Him not, though " their hearts burned within them, 
as He talked with them by the way, and opened to 
them the scriptures." Then when the wayfarers 
went in at eventide to rest themselves, the Stranger 
threw off His disguise and revealed the secret of His 
name. So at the end of life's dusty journey, when 
the mysterious time-dream shall melt into the awful 
but blessed realities of eternity, the Angel-Shepherd, 
who has for days and days been walking by our side 
(to what an extent " an unknown one ! ") shall make 
Himself known, — a revelation more transporting 
than that of Joseph to his brethren. " Now," says 
the thoughtful Augustine, " the Lord shews HimseK 
to us as He will; then He will shew Himself to us 
as He is" 



in. 



f j[t ^tstoration. 



" He rcBtoreth my sonL'*— Psalm xsiii. 3. 



•^'D He is the Saviour of the body." So says the 
Apostle Paul ; and while by the " body," he means 
''^^ Church, his words are no less justly applicable 
^ tile figure expressing the spiritual fact. The 
Ovation of the body was one of the ends con- 
^^plated by the laws of Moses. Many of the 
^^einonial provisions of that wonderful code hide 
^der their typical forms what, in modem phrase, 
^ should style sanitary regulations. A Jew in the 
^ate of Palestine observing the abstinence, per- 
king the ablutions, and attending to the other 
J*ections which the lawgiver of the wilderness im- 
^Sed, pursued a course adapted to preserve to him 
^e healthiness and the vigour of his physical 
fe. 

The gospel is not behind the law. Moses was 
it a better friend to man than Christ. The 
ortification of the body which the New Testament 
\joins is not such as certain deluded persons 
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imagine and adopt — such as generates filth, debi 
and disease, and destroys one half of human na 
under pretence of saving the other. Eather : 
a mortification calculated to preserve and dev 
the physical powers, by destroying those vie 
habits — those prurient lusts, which are as w 
sucking up vital energies — as ulcers drawing 
corporeal strength. A thorough Christian 
covers his whole condu'^t with the influence oi 
ligion, is most likely to have what is proverb 
extolled as constituting the most enviable cond 
of our present existence, "a sound mind 
sound body." 

Certainly not as mer*^ displays of astoun 
power — as sparklings of glory thrown off for i 
and pride — did Jesus perform His restorative miri 
nor yet are they to be considered only as divine si 
tures to His mission. Neither are we to eo: 
ourselves even to that very important view of 1 
in which they appear as pictures of a spiritual s. 
tion. They are bond fide the merciful acts 
glorious Redeemer, who, in the design of salva 
as in the presenting of truth, was never one-sid 
who had a care for humanity as a whole — wh( 
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not crush and throw away the shell in preserving 
the kernel — who did not suffer the tenement to 
perish in His concern for the indweller. The touch 
which brought sight, the word which banished fever, 
the robe that stanched the wasting issue, pro- 
claimed Jesus the " Saviour of the body." 

And is not that title vindicated when we see, 
^ sometimes we do, the drunkard made sober, and 
t'^s sensual chaste, and the dissipated steady and 
thoughtful, through the converting power of the 
gospel ; and observe as a consequence, a ruddy 
gW coming over the once sickly complexion, and 
^^gns of robustness taking the place of invading de- 
bility ? And is not Christ's saving of the body a 
feet further illustrated and proved by the numerous 
'iospitals and other homes of mercy which are 
World-known monuments of our modem Chris- 
tianity ? 

Yet this province of redemptive power and love 
awaits its crowning revelation in the resurrection 
of the body at the last day. " Ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust/' is the wailing lament of the mourner, as 
he presses his foot on the yielding mould by the open 
grave, and looks over, with eyes full of tears, into 
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the gaping gulf which has swallowed up the coflfined 
remains of some loved one. "In sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection at the last day/' are 
words which faith can go on to utter respecting all 
who sleep in Jesus ; for every grave-yard shall be a 
place of victory for our blessed Lord, and over every 
Christian cemetery there shall one day wave a signal 
of triumph, like the flag which floats over the last 
tower or stronghold taken from the foe. 

He is the Saviour of the body. It would be a 
wild fancy — an extravagant play of the imagination 
— to conceive, of the body being redeemed, while the 
soul was left to perish, of the outer robe of existence 
being cleansed and dyed with glorious hues, while the 
spiritual wearer was left to sink into endless perdi- 
tion. Yet we do not feel that there is anything to 
startle us in the thought of the body being folded 
up and laid aside as a garment, while the immortal 
spirit which wore it is gone to put on another robe 
before the throne. Nought appears — ^looking simply 
at the reason of the thing — to prevent our imagining 
this severance of the soul from the body for ever. 
Yet the gospel assures us it is not so; that the 
severance at death is not lasting ; and it further sug- 
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S^sts the idea that the two restorations, that of the 

soul and that of the body, are far from independent 

®^ each other ; rather that the one grows out of the 

other— that ** the adoption, to wit, the redemption " 

°^ the body comes as the connected complement and 

^^ym of the restored souL 

Salvation is the subject of this part of the song 

the flock, and I have dwelt upon the restoration 

^ the body because this illustrates the restoration 

tie soul. 

X. There are some minds which can get at truth 

"^Xy through figurative forms. They are dependent 

■^ imagery. Every thought shapes itself in meta- 

^Mor. And even those who repudiate all poetry 

^nnot get on without a measure of its help. The 

^ost abstract phraseology is not free from figure. 

llnagination, from the beginning, has been inter- 

Voven with metaphysics, and the greater part of the 

theology of the Bible has in it an element profoundly 

poeticaJL 

Jesus Christ knows what is in man — ^knows best 
how to touch the springs of thought and feeling. 
And when He would impress on us the truth that 

E 
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He came all the way from heaven to earth to res 
the human soul, how does He do it ? Not by 
ploying what would be called a philosophical s 
but by striking oflf the outline of a beautiful pic 
— ^really an expansion of the figure sketched ii 
four words before us — He restoreth my soul. 

''And He spake a parable unto them, sa; 
What man of you, having an hundred sheep, i 
lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
in the wilderness, and go after that which is 
until he find it ? And when he hath found ii 
l^.yeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. And whe 
Cometh home, he calleth together his friends 
neighbours, saying unto them, Kejoice with me 
I have found my sheep which was lost." 

There, in the morning, goes the poor little 
derer, further and further away from the fold, 
heeding how the distance lengthens at every 
which is taken by those rambling feet ; ovei 
and dale he goes, through fields and forests, 
ping to crop the grass^^ or to lie down under the 1 
And now at length he is where no sight oj 
shepherd and the flock is ever had ; and as t( 
zig-zag pathway he has chosen for himself, it i 
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possible to remember its direction, and to retrace its 
^dings. In the afternoon of the day, the shepherd 
^^ts his sheep, and misses one. Is it worth goin^ 
^^^t* one out of a hundred ? That watcher, witli 
'^^^ all-comprehensive care, thinks so. Wrapping his 
^^^tle around him, and grasping his staff in his hand, 
goes in search of the lost, over hill and dale, and 
^^Ough field and forest, till he comes, perhaps, to 
^^^*>C4e thicket, where light flakes of wool, hanging on 
^^ thorn-set boughs, shews where the perverse little 
^^^*^bler has forced his way. Then how joyful is the 
^'^^pherd's shouldering of the runaway, and how teii- 
^^ and strong the bearing home of the bleating one. 
^ over and over again, amidst pieces of sculpture 
^■^d rudely-drawn frescoes in the remains of ancient 
"^ome, may you see the representation of a shepherd 
^Cilding a lamb on his shoulders, and with its feet 
^^essed against the bearer's bosom. The early Chris- 
tians adopted it as the most appropriate emblem of 
^heir own restoration. Its frequent occurrence in 
^arly ecclesiastical art shews how the beautiful idea 
had burnt itself into the imagination of those de- 
livered souls. How impressive the contrast in the 
Vatican Museum between the 750 heathen sepul- 
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chral marbles, without one word of hope, and the 
slabs' from the catacombs, rudely chiselled, the in- 
scriptions, badly spelt, but exhibiting such words as 
'In Cfiristo in pace!*' Christian hope confronts 
pagan hopelessness. A psalm of cheerful praise 
comes as an antiphone to the wailings of despair ; 
and the emblem of a lion destroying a horse — a 
I)agan type of power seizing on weakness, death 
fastening its fell teeth on life — only serves to set off 
the more strikingly the opposite figure of the sheep- 
carrying shepherd, — a type of power sustaining weak- 
ness, of Christ carrying through life and death the 
trustful believer, of Divine Love restoring the lost 

souL 

And further emblems of the restoration are sup- 
plied in the parable of the piece ^f money, and the 
prodigal son, and the whole of the 15th of Luke 
appears to me a pictorial comment on this verse of 
the 23d Psalm. The chain of illustrations, too, 
may be lengthened by dwelling on the healing 
restorative acts of the Saviour's miracle-crowded 
life. The narratives of the evangelists may be cast 
into links of strength and beauty, to be joined to 
those already wrought in the golden parables of 
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Christ himself. In that dark, film-covered eye, 
opened to see the light of heaven, and, what is 
better, the vision of the divine Healer — the light of 
life and the Lord of glory ; in that ear, a while ago 
silent as the gi'ave, now ringing with the words 
"Ephatha — Be opened ;*' in that tongue once para- 
lysed and poweriess, now vocal with devout thanks- 
giving ; in those feet, yesterday maimed and lamed, 
making the cripple a helpless object of charity, to- 
day moving with elastic step ; — ^in all these instances 
you see the healing virtue brought from heaven by 
the Son of God, to aching, poor, diseased humanity, 
point by point, from head to foot, " like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron's beard, that went down to the 
skirts of his garment." How it illustrates in detail 
the renewal of the soul, enabling us to make an 
analysis of the progress of individual' salvation, the 
perception of the spiritual world restored — ^before, a 
blank ; the faculty of listening to the sound of the 
Divine voice in nature, in conscience, but, above all, 
in the Bible, restored — ^before, a realm of silence ; a 
tongue to praise the Lord restored — ^before, unused 
to the service of song ; and the power to walk in the 
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ways, and to work in the househould of God, restored 
— ^before, crippled and gone ! 

And then, having dwelt npon the healing of the 
body piece by piece, go on to think of the single 
touch, " He took her by the hand ; '* of the brief 
omnific word, " Stand still,'* " Come forth," — ^bring- 
ing back life at once to the damsel just dead, to the 
young man carried to his burial, and to Lazarus 
after four days' slumber in the grave. Just think of 
these resurrection-miracles, these instances in which, 
in a moment, the lightning flash of the Lord's omni- 
potence melted the chains of death, and revitalised 
the heart, and the blood, and the brain ; and as, in 
the former cases, you have the restorative process in 
analysis and detail, here you have it epitomised and 
condensed, flashing out in one great blaze of glory. 
Contrast the dead and the living: — the dead, all 
blind, and deaf, and dumb, and paralysed ; the liv- 
ing, with eye, and ear, and voice, and working power. 
Not less is the contrast between what man is before, 
and what man is after Christ restores him. No 
where do we read of any one going so far as to ask 
Christ to raise the dead ; but you are warranted to 
ask the Eesurrection and the Life to look on your 
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poor, dead soul in its grave^ or on its way to the burial, 
^^Tapped in its winding-sheet, and to save it You are 
encouraged to cry to Him, " Lord, I beseech thee, 
deliver my soul ; " f or He is waiting to say of you, " De- 
nver him from going down to the pit ; I have found 
^ t^nsom." To adopt the words of David in the 
light of these Wonders, is to express the most won- 
^^rful truth that ever came within human know- 
ledge. 

According to the method we have followed, a 
lively impression of the soul's restoration rests on 
o\ir thoughts as the proper result. 

IL But are we to consider that we have exhausted 
the subject when we have caused our imagination 
to take in the force of the figure ? Certainly not 

Gro into the garden and look at your flowers* 
Take that rose or lily. Above ground is the stem, 
and there are the green leaves, and the brilliant 
white or coloured petals. But that which flourishes 
on the surface, in the open air, in the gladdening 
light, in the genial sun-warmth, is not the whole of 
the plant. Very much of its life lies beneath. To 
understand its nature you must search under 
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ground. You must examine the roots. A 
with truth. Figures such as we have selecte 
the flowers of truth. To understand the wl 
truth, you must inquire, as far as possible, in 
fundamental and naked principles of truth, w 
which figures would be no realities. 

At the begiuning, to go no further than 1 
most remarkable truth underlies the peculiar p 
ology, " He restoreth my sovl" '* My soul " i 
in Hebrew as a periphrasis for " myself." * 
wilt not leave my soul in hell," means " Thou w 
leave me there." Communing with our ** heai 
communing with ourselves. The " restoration 
soul," means the "restoration of myself." Do ar 
tily observe — ^Then what become of your deepsp 
significations ? How do you uphold your disti 
between soul and body ? We reply by going 
unfold our idea. In the Hebrew language the so 
the body are clearly distinguished, and yet the 
used to signifya man's self. Restoring the body, 
be restoring only a part of the man. Eestori 
soul is the restoring of the man's self And 
fore the great truth comes out here, that th 
which so many care little for — that the soul. 
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^^e of US play such sad tricks with — ^that the soul, 
^hich, perhaps, you are at this very time doing all 
y^^ can to poison and corrupt, is really the core, 
^'^ heart, the centre of your nature — your true and 
proper personality. The body is only a part of your- 
^^> a minor part, the case, the shell, the husk. 

I will take care of myself, says somebody, who 
^ considered the very personification of prudence ; 
and by that he means his health, and he buttons up 
'^^ coat, and folds a comforter round his neck on a 
irosty night, ere he goes into the open air. I will 
take care of myself, says another man ; by which 
^^ means his property, and well he looks after the 
P^^ce and the pounds. But, in connexion with all 
this outward care, the soul, the proper self, receives 
^^t a passing thought, but is unconsciously under- 
going a process of lingering suicide — of gradual 

• 

^Poverishment 

The care of our souls is the highest care of our- 
selves. 

The restoration of the soul here so succinctly 

^^pJ^essed, is the grand spiritual fact which the 

^^U is given to us to explain — so far as it is neces- 

^dr^ for us to have it explained — ^in order that we 
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may experience the blessed fact for ourselves, in order 
that we may practically apply it to our own growing 
improvement — I say so far, but no further. Chris- 
tianity, like nature, is a system only partially under- 
stood. It does not satisfy speculative curiosity. A 
very great deal touching — what shall I call it ? — the 
philosophy of this restoration ? (I do not like the word) 
remains unrevealed, and, of course, unexplained. 
Not only do figurative illustrations give you the mere 
first blush of truth — only the evanescent, perishing 
flowers which the underground roots from time to 
time send up and then cast off — ^but the most care- 
ful unimaginative thinking gives us at the best 
ideas that lie a very little way below the surface ; 
just the upper fibres of the deep-striking root. So 
much as we can know and ought to know, if we 
devoutly study our Bibles, Grod will teach us ; but 
a very great deal more remains that we can never 
know in this world. 

The doctrine of the soul's restoration may be put 
into a few words, in modern systems of divinity. 
How very imperfectly, however, a condensed theo- 
logical proposition can convey an idea of spiritual 
truth, none but thoughtful people sufiiciently appre- 
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^^d* The doctrine now crushed into abridged 
^^Uiulas it took ages upon ages to reveal. David 
^^ote this psalm years before Isaiah uttered any of 
^hose predictions of spiritual blessings, any of those 
^^ticipative histories of the Messiah's incarnation and 
^eath, or any of those warnings of dangers and calls 
^ repentance, which altogether have justly won for 
liim the title of the evangelical prophet. Others 
came afterwards, throwing more and more light on 
God's ways and purposes of mercy. And then, 
'When seeds of holy thought had been sown, and 
buried for ages, the great Teacher appeared to in- 
struct us more fully in the marvels of the great 
i^istoration. " The Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.'' " The good Shepherd lays down 
1^8 life for the sheep." ** This is my body which is 
l^roken for you." " This cup is the New Testament 
m my blood, which is shed for you." And again — 
opening to us another side of the restoration — He 
^ys, " Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
^ke kingdom of God. Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be bom of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
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That which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and 
which is bom of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel 
that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again." 

These are the two main lines of Christian ti 
along which the thoughts of reflective disciples j 
been travelling up and down from the time 
Lord's words were uttered until now. All the r( 
of inquiry about the restoration of the soul bra 
oS* here. Under the one supreme Teacher, 
haps the three greatest are Paul, and Peter, 
John. 

Paul had thought much, through the teachin 
the Holy Spirit, about laws and law, about G 
government of the world, about the obligatior 
duty, about the guilt of sin, and about the d 
that follows. So one grand view which he giv( 
the restoration of the soul — and he gives it to 
Church at Eome, to the people of a nation who 
idolised law, and made a boast of their sense of c 
and executed the penalties of crime with an int 
severity — is, that it consists in a wonderful chj 
of man's relationship to God's law, to God's go\ 
ment, to God's justice, to God's self. He procl 
the restoration of the soul as a being justified, 
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counted righteous before God. " Being justified by 
laith, ^e have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ" "Therefore there is now no con- 
'lemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus." Nor 
*^oes he omit to take up the other view of spiritual 
^storation, — that of the soul being sanctified, made 
righteous in itself. "For the law of the Spirit of 
hfe in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law 
^^ sin and death. For what the law could not do, 
^ that it was weak through the flesh, God sending 
Ws own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 

• 

^^\ condemned sin in the flesh : that the righteousness 
^^ the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit For they that are after 
^he flesh do mind the things of the flesh ; hut they 
*hat are after the Spirit the things of the Spirit'* 

Justified, sanctified — two words are these of con- 
venient fotm and deep meaning, presenting ideas of 
"^e soul's restoration truly original. They have in 
them an unfathomable depth of signification for 
^inds previously uneducated to perceive their im- 
.port. Justification comes with a repulsive novelty 
hefore minds of a proud intellectual cast — the Eo- 
^an understanding and the Greek reason. How 
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long it was after Paul was gone, before the ^ 
thought conveyed by his word, justification^ c^^^ 
to be embraced — before it was distinctly seen to r^^^ 
to the relation of man to God, and his relation to tt^^ 
law which is the parent of every law, just and rigl> 
How long it was before that side of salvation car^^ 
to be distinctly seen ! Only faint glimpses of it a^^^^ 
caught in the earlier literature of Christendom ; ar^ 
not till the Eeformation was it made popularly ir^ 
telligible and suflSciently prominent. The dream^^ 
Greek, with his transcendental philosophy, was nc^ * 
likely soon to grasp it ; but it might have been expecO^ 
ed to be otherwise with the practical, law-reverencing 
Roman. Yet he was slow to learn the truth. And 
still, how that side of salvation is, by many gifted 
minds, ignored, or dimly seen, or covered over with 
heaps on heaps of metaphysical dust ! Does it not 
indicate that justification is not a notion which the 
world's sages would have lighted on, that it is a truth 
revealed to faith, and that it requires much school- 
ing of the intellect and the heart before the one can 
see it and the other Uke it ? 

And as to sanctification — that, though earlier 
unfolding itself to the thoughtful consciousness of 
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^urch, though more luminously shining, as in 

^ Philosophical theology of the earlier ages, so in 

^ philosophical theology of the present day — that, 

^y, though more germane to certain habits of 

*^^Jiking, more welcome to minds of a certain cast, 

^ ^ \vonderfully original idea, and goes deeper than 

^y speculative musings could anticipate. The new 

^h of the gospel, the indwelling of the Spirit 

^^^ed by the gospel, the renewing day by day 

^^ght by the gospel, was a revelation of spiritual 

^^t and doctrine most strange and mysterious to 

^^y a man trained in the schools of Greek and 

"^^^tin learning — and is so still. 

Immense are the obligations under which we are 
*^d to the blessed Apostle Paul for these two broad 
^l*easure-bearing words — justification and sanctifijca- 
^ion. Yet let it not be forgotten how they may be 
abused, how they are used often as meaningless 
Sounds, or as representatives of nothing better than 
hard, dry, logical formularies of metaphysical thought, 
related more closely to the schoolmen than to the 
writer of the Epistle to the Romans and Galatians. 
The coin of the realm may be as mere counters in 
the hands of fools. 
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Peter was another of the inspired shepherds who 
fed tlie flock with knowledge and understanding. 
A man of simple experimental views, of an eager, 
ardent, loving heart, he did not dwell so much, as 
did his " beloved brother Paul," on the change oi 
relationship, on the work of justification, but di- 
rected his thoughts chiefly to the unfolding of thai 
germinant thought in the teaching of Christ — "Borti 
again," " Being bom," says Peter, " not of corrup 
tible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God 
that liveth and abideth for ever/' " Christ also suf 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that ye shoul( 
follow his steps. Who his own self bare ou 
sins in his own body on the tree, that we, being deac 
to sins, should live unto righteousness: by whos- 
stripes ye were healed." Thoughtfully read the tw( 
epistles of Peter, and you will see how the experi- 
mental and practical view of the restoration of tin 
soul is the predominant one. 

And then, last in this triumvirate of matchless 
teachers, comes " that disciple whom Jesus loved,' 
whose thoughts revolved round two main centres— 
" God is light," " God is love." Illuminated by tiih 
light, purified by this love, he resolves the restora- 
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tion into the experience of a new and blessed fellow^ 
^Mp with this Divine light and this Divine love. 
In other words, he resolves it into a restoration to 
Divine sonship — ^the bringing back of the prodigal 
to be more a son than ever, a son not only through 
reconciliation, but through renewed and inward re* 
semblanca What a profound spiritual comment is 
the first Epistle of John upon the parable of the pro^ 
digal, and the words of the psalm — '' He restoreth 
my soul ! " 

III So^ then, from all this we see the change 
involved in the restoration is double. Not only is 
the change in the soul typified by a change in the 
body, — ^not only is the restoration of the soul at pre-^ 
sent a sure precursor of the resurrection of the 
body at the last day, — ^not only in this sense is 
there a double transformation, an inner and an outer 
one, — ^but yet in another, and a still further reach- 
ing sense, is the change double, inasmuch as it re- 
lates to the soul's drcwmstances, and to the soul's 

There are two classes of circumstances by which 
we are aU surrounded. Temporal circumstances 
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comprise the outward accidents of man's presetJ^*' 
life ; spiritual circumstances consist of the relation^ 
in which he stands to eternity and Gk)d. The tena- 
poral surroundings are but as the little garden, with 
its gates and rails, around a shepherd's cottage; 
while the spiritual are as the everlasting mountains, 
that gird the horizon and touch the heavens — or 
as the grand march of the seasons, now bathing 
the windows with warm sunlight, now pelting the 
roof with rain or snow. Changes take place in the 
outwardly temporal It is just like altering the 
tiny garden ; the spiritual landscape all round is 
the same — ^the same dark hills, and the same cloudy 
heavens. Men rise from poverty to wealth, from 
obscurity to honour, but remain condemned by Gk)d*s 
law, and subject to His righteous displeasure. 

On the other hand, the outwardly temporal re- 
mains as it was. The dimensions of the seed-plot 
by the cottage door continue unchanged, but sum- 
mer has followed winter, and the snows on the 
mountains have melted, and all nature has become 
another self, as seen in the golden and purple light 
of autumn's morning or eventide. And so a man 
may remain as poor as he ever was^^as neglected as 
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^^ e^er was ; but God is no longer angry with him — 
"^*^ anger is turned away, and the whole universe to 
^^^ lias become changed — ^life's prospects, and espe- 
^^ally eternity's, are completely different. 

.And with this change in the soul's circumstances, 
^^re is a change in the soul's self. Whenever, 
^lierever, however conversion takes place, this fact 
^ found to constitute its essence. Old things pass 
^"Way ; all things become new. I can conceive of a 
^kange by no means necessitating the departure of 
"What is old. An angel may rise from rank to rank 
in the celestial hierarchies — may be promoted to a 
liigher standing near the throne, and carry with him 
all he had, to receive fresh accessions of power, hon- 
our, and bliss. And when the saiat dies out of this 
world, he takes up to heaven the spiritual life wrought 
in liim here below by the Holy Ghost ; and the more 
perfect xinfolding of that constitutes the crowning 
change in the history of his spiritual development. 
But the restoration of the soul in the new birth is 
the dying out of an old depraved and accursed life of 
selfishness and vice, as well as the kindling of a new 
one the very opposite. Eegeneration is a putting off 
as well as a putting on — z, renunciation as well as an 
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acceptance — an abandonment as well as a welcoJ^^ 
— an end put to an old story, as well as the coX'^'^ 
mencement of a new — a death as well as a resurrect 
tion. To profess that we have been converted, and- 
then to carry over the border-land of the two spi- 
ritual countries the old habits that belonged to our 
Egyptian bondage, is to perpetrate a huge piece of 
hypocrisy, and to tell before God and man a most 
awful lie. 

And under this double wonder, there Kes a double 
miracle — even the incarnation of Christ, and the de- 
scent of the Spirit. For the incarnation of Christ 
was the groundwork of His life and death. His 
teaching and His miracles. His example and Hia 
atonement. In itself, in the simple fact of the 
Divine being made human, in the Eternal Word being 
made flesh, there was an unparalleled manifestation 
of sympathy and love towards those who needed to 
be restored, the irrevocable pledge that they should 
be restored. And was not that incarnation a mira-. 
cle — a miracle out of which grew a miraculous 
life, and a miraculous death, and a miraculous re- 
surrection — a tap-root miracle, out of which, like the 
branches and the fruitage of a tree, sprang all tha 
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^^^^les that covered over His unparalleled history ? 

bonder not at any miracle which I read of in the 

^spel, when once convinced of that primal mystery 

*^icli stands recorded at the beginning of Luke and 

^AiL It is but natural, but a thing of course, that 

^ries of physical wonders should spring out of the 

^^^ seed of the spiritual wonder, when to restore 

^^ soul " Ood was manifest in the flesh!' 

And the descent of the Holy Spirit is the secret 
^f the moral renovation of individual souls. The 
^«w birth is a work of the Spirit ; the progress of 
Ixoliness iS' a work of the Spirit ; the final victory 
Over sin is a work of the Spirit ; and fitness for 
final presentation before the presence of the Divine 
gbry, without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, is 
a work of the Spirit And the descent of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost, was not that a miracle — ^the 
most wonderful of spiritual mii^les — not unfitted to 
come as the crown and reward of the mission which 
began in the Incarnation, and ended in the Ascension ? 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the double wonder 
of justification and regeneration in the case of each 
restored soul, is in truth a double miracle. For- 
giveness is a miracle. It is a turning aside of the 
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common working of law in relation to the gnilty \ 
not so as to produce a disturbance in the great forces 
of the universe, but so as, through its dependence on 
the Mediator's work, to fall in and harmonise with 
the highest and most comprehensive of the infinite 
laws of Jehovah. And regeneration is a miracle 
for who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean 
" Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leo 
pard his spots?" With man it is impossible ; witl 
God all things are possible. 

And finally, the Saviour of the body in the day 
of His flesh saved it by miracle ; and the Saviou 
of the body at the last day will save it by miracle 
A dispensation miraculously begun will miraculousl; 
end. May we speak of the whole as a wonderfu 
exceptional instance, confirming the infinite anc 
eternal rules of rectitude and order? The crowi 
will be put on the head of restored humanity — th( 
sceptre of power be given to its re-strengthened hand 
— and the robe of beauty and majesty be enfoldec 
round shoulders, which shall bear up evermore after 
wards the burden of blissful self-government, divine 
obligation, and human responsibility, without anj 
sense of weariness, without one touch of pain. 
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of the most distinguished friends of freedom 

^gland ever saw lie buried side by side in the 

^<i old Abbey of Westminster. There, beneath 

pavement which begins to gather gloom like the 

^^tn of death, as the evening sun throws its 

^* flash on the upper wall — emblem that of the 

^stian hope, which gleams gloriously over all 

*^tian graves — there, under the broad old flag- 

^lles, furrowed with the tread of many generations 

^^^d to the spot all lovers of freedom will delight to 

^^tue for ages and ages yet — ^there, mingles with that 

^* kings, warriors, and poets, the dust of these two 

^^n. They did sway sceptres, but it was over 

^inds ; they did fight battles, but it was with the 

Weapons of reason and eloquence ; and their lives 

^ere episodes written in deeds, better than words. 

ifany of you have paused over the graves of Fox 

iand Wilberforce in the transept of yonder minster. 

Have you ever fancied a group of freed West In- 
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dian slaves gazing on those marble montur 
Would it not bring tears into negro eyes to 
of those who restored to them their liberty? 

We have stood in Smithfield on tiie spot ' 
Bogers was burnt to ashes; imd hj the Mi 
Memorial at Oxford, bii3t near the place 
Latimer and Bidley were consumed ; and i 
chratjhyard of St Mary, Gloucester, where He 
body perished in the flames ; and we must ac 
ledge that a deep excitement stirred our heart, 
thought on the debt we. in common with all Ei 
men, owe to those heroic suflerers, for what they 
ed to us and our children, through their constan 
agonies — ^how they were the restorers of oury 

One has sometimes placed in imagination 
the cross of Him who infinitely exceeds all 
benefactors, those who in the days of His mi 
had felt His healing power. Bartimeus witli 
eyes, and the widow's son and Lazarus in the f 
of life, and the woman whose issue of bloo 
stanched, and one out of the ten cleansed 1 
and a crowd beside, no longer paralysed, or 
with fever, or possessed of devils. How feel t 
Aey behold the Bestorer of their bodies f 
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l^e day will come when we who have experienced 
^e redeeming grace of the good Shepherd shall 
^d, along with all the healed and strengthened 
^es, before the throne. And then, what joy and 
grotitade shall we feel, as each remembers his own 
^Jy of saving love, his own deliverance from sin 
^d death, and as each takes up the song of ever- 
^^g praise, and throws in his tribute of adoring 
acknowledgment^ "He restoreth my soul !*' 

We have dwelt upon the character of that re- 
storation in general, and have pointed out some 
of its doctrinal aspects. Let us resume the subject^ 
^d look at it in particvlar, illustrating it on the 
side of individual experience. And following our 
Master in His method of instruction, we will pre- 
sent our lessons in forms of imagery, borrowing 
them all from the Word of God. Metaphors are 
<^densed parables, and here are some gathered out 
rf the very psalms of which this twenty-third is so 
heautifol a specimen. He who here celebrates the 
i^toration of his soul, illustrates it elsewhere as a 
deliverance from Bonds, Imprisonment, the Fit, the 
Snare, and the Flood. 
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From Bondage, 
" Thou hast loosed my bonds/' 
I well remember seeing in the noble 1 
church at Nismes a pictorial illustration 
words, under the figure of a man with eyef 
gazing into heaven, and with arms outstre 
joy, while the shattered yoke and the shivei 
lying at his feet indicate the bondage out 
he came. Just picture that of the soul em 
from bonds worse than were ever worn by tl 
captive or the modem slave. 
There are bonds of unbelief. 
Spiritual facts of infinite importance ar 
in the gospel. They are brought to ligh 
before us with a vividness which is irresi 
cept by some strong principle of aversi 
rooted in fallen souls. The truth of wh 
Christ, the Word of God, the redeeming 
is the sum and substance, the centre an( 
tion — ^that truth, as stated in the Divine 
realised and enjoyed by the obedient, is 
by the carnal mind, but is suspected, quest 
aside, and kept in abeyance, or is openly dij 
and daringly trampled on. Its truth is att 
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" IS not believed It comes with authority, but it 

• 

^ not believed Its urgent claims are pressed, but 
" 18 not believed Unbelief keeps the soul in bonds. 
ft is a bandage over the eyes, a stoppage of the ears, 
a manacle on the hand, a fetter on the foot, and a 
chain round the loins of the understanding. 

Unbelief admits of degrees. Indeed it may blend 

^th faith, for you find it in renewed hearts, a weed 

growing amidst plants of grace. "Lord, I believe; 

idp thou my unbelief," are words of prayer which 

^ay be appropriately used by others besides the father 

of the demoniac. But from those thrice heavy bonds 

^th which the devil binds his slaves the regenerate 

are free. Once they were so blind that they could not 

heboid the Lamb of God — so crippled hand and foot 

^t they could not touch HinL That, however, is 

*t an end. The hell-forged chain, which they withr 

<^t a murmur wore, is shivered to atoms, and they 

can sing, in the consciousness of new-found liberty, 

** Lord, truly I am thy servant, and the son of 

Aine handmaid ; thou hast loosed my bonds." 

There are bonds of error. 

Inquisitive and acute minds are exposed to these. 
Where people have speculative tendencies, habits of 
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theorising, and a fondness for systems, there 
danger lest there should come to be wove 
their mind a web made up of cunning fa 
and of silky-looking lies. But even wh 
threads are spun, and fastened to men's 1 
the Lord can and does wonderfully restore 
to the knowledge and enjoyment of truth, i 
not by abruptly breaking the bonds, or b 
them on fire, but by patiently untying then 
ing one by one the knots, gradually unrave 
entanglements, helping those willing to be i 
to see the truth, and explaining it to them 
error peels off and perishes, like wrinkled s 
healed wounda 

There are also bonds of doubt 
We mean by this, not any denial or any qu 
as to the truths of the gospel themselves, but 
tressing suspicions as to one's personal inter 
blessings they reveal. Immense disquietude 
tation are the result of doubts relating to 
safety. " Am I a Christian ? If I were so, sh 
thus and thus ? Why this coldness ? Wh; 
delight in prayer ? Why such confusion or 
of thought in approaching God? Why so 
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vancement in Christian holiness ? Why still such a 
tendenqr to pause and listen to voices of tempta- 
tion? wretched man that I am ! who shall 
deliver me ?" Under these spiritual circumstances, 
the Lord restores the soul to faith — to a state of 
idj and happy trust and confidence in His own 
precious love and care. The soul comes to see the 
tmths revealed in the "glorious gospel;" it comes 
to see that there is a Divine Shepherd who laid 
down His life for the sheep ; it comes to see those 
pastures of living green, those truths and promises 
and hourly comforts with which the Scriptures 
abound; the soul comes to see the reassuring fact, 
that it is itself a sheep of the redeemed flock, in the 
omnipotently guarded fold, and that it may go in 
and out and find pasture. 

From Imprisonment 

"Bring my soul out of prison," was the sad, 
hitter, yet not hopeless cry of the Psalmist, when he 
felt the wrongs of oppression and the injustice of 
*^ persecutors. Under convictions difierent, but as 
^^p, do awakened souls employ such words. You 
'^ve passed by county gaols, and have seen the mas- 
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sive blocks piled one upon another, with the iroA 
spikes upon the lofty walls ; you have seen 'the 
dangling chains over the grim archWays, — Uxos^ 
strange, but expressive architectural ornaments aver 
houses of captivity ; you have noticed pictures of old 
hoary fortresses in other lands, and have heard tales 
of dungeons where men have been cast down into 
deep cells on instruments of torture, there to writb6 
in agony, and to die of festering wounds and hunger- 
But a sense of guilt connected with God's wrath, tb^ 
consciousness of spiritual misery, enfolding the teP' 
rific fear of eternal death, — that is far worse than ax>7 
prison that was ever entered or ever seen in the mosX 
cruel country and in the most barbarous time& 

The Christian knows that there is such a UnJ^ 
as guilt, because he recognises the existence of 1»W» 
and has felt the woikmgs of disobedience. He can- 
not separate the fii'st idea from the other two; 
and as, while looking at sin only in relation 
to himself, it strikes him as a wrong done to his 
own soul — a stain of dishonour on his own namfr-* 
dwelling upon the thought of sin with reference tP 
God, it strikes him as something more, than tha^ 
even as the infraction of a Divine order, and'an insult 
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to the Divine Majesty. So, it is seen carrying with 
it immense demerit, and involving a dreadful doom. 
The Christian knows that guilt is a Bible word, and 
that what it means is a fact pertaining to his indi- 
^dual history, until through grace there is spiritual 
restoration. He is conscious that there rests on him 
^hat is enough to weigh down his existence to 
eternal woe, unless rescue come from the hand of 
Jesus. And if we be in that condemnation, but one 
tMngcan save us. The mediation of the Son of God 
alone meets the necessities of our case, and that 
does it most completely. While with my hand I grasp 
Sis, let me remember that it is His, not mine, that 
^ves. Christ's mediation redeems me, not the 
faith I place in Him. " Thou didst not abhor the 
virgin's womb. After Thou didst overcome the 
sharpness of death. Thou didst open the kingdom 
^f heaven to all believers." 

Christ restores the soul to the consciousness of 
*he favour of God — restores it by covering it with 
^ own righteousness, and by filling it with the 
^^ly Spirit. It is " made accepted in the Beloved " 
"^justified through that ineffable union — sanctified 
^ like manner too. Believe, according to the New 

6 
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Testament, that this restoration is not fictitious — a 
mere change of names and outward relationships — a 
calling of the disobedient holy, of the depraved pure, 
and of the wrongful just ; but a personal and in- 
ward change, the possession of a spiritual righteous- 
ness accompanying the imputation of the covering 
one. Never forget that the restored soul is made 
right both ways, morally as well as judicially, essen- 
tially as well as relatively. The prisoner of guilt 
not only leaves behind him his prison dress and 
prison chains, but he comes out cleansed from the 
pollutions of his cell, and cured of the old gaol 
fever. 

From the Pit 

" He brought me up out of an horrible pit, and 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet firm on a rock.** 

Did you ever look into the shaft of a coal mine, and 
notice, as the lamp went down, the glittering reflec- 
tion upon the sides where the water was streaming 
from rock to rock 1 Did you notice at the bottom the 
miners flitting to and fro with their tiny lanterns, 
looking like so many flre-flies imprisoned in a cage ? 
Have you in the Pyrenees leaned over the almost 
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perpendicular sides of the jagged rocks, and marked 
at the bottom the mountain torrent rolling in mad- 
like violence ? Have you among the Alps stood on 
the edge of the gaping crevasses, or on the brink of 
the blue ice gulf ? 

Put together these elements of scenery, and strive 
to conceive of some abyss far deeper than any mine, 
and far more awful than any mountain chasm. 
Look down into such a gorge, and fancy a number 
of human beings sinking down from ledge to ledge, 
trying to keep their standing, but unable, till you 
lose them amidst the dense gloom that hides the 
bottom. That horrible pit is but a figure of human 
depravity. 

I believe there is a sense in which every one is 
depraved before the gospel changes him; but we 
should contradict facts, if we maintained that before 
that change, all men are alike depraved. They may 
be honest and amiable, kind and frank-hearted, 
truthful and trustful. This should be recognised. 
We injure the interest of truth by not taking in 
the whole truth. Nothing is more likely to pre- 
judice men against the doctrine of depravity, than 
to deal in exaggerated statements respecting it The 
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existence of amiable iDstincts and social virtues i^ 
not inconsistent with the want of love to God. That 
want is the germ of all moral mischief. Scripture 
affirms that the carnal mind is enmity against God, and 
that affirmation ought to be conclusive ; yet we are 
bound to add, that so far as we can judge from obser- 
vation and example, facts within and around us ont 
this point are in full harmony with the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Surely we can apply to this alienation from 
the life of God no more appropriate term than de- 
pravity. A creature who does not love the Author 
of his being, and the Saviour who redeemed his soul, 
must be depraved indeed. And to be in that state, 
is to slip and slide and stumble in caverns of dark- 
ness, and the shadow of death, where the light is as 
darkness. It is to be kept away from the God of 
heaven — ^from the glory of His face — ^from the 
blessed air, the open fields, the bright rivers, and 
the heaven-touching hills, which belong to His free 
children. 

But when restored there is an end put to the ex- 
istence in the pit. The soul comes into a reign of 
purity and freedom. Led into the open day of re- 
generated life, to see and feel the Sun of righteous- 
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ness risen with hea^linfj in His win«:s — what a sense 
of liberty comes over it, and the soul can say, " I 
^ow that to love God is to be free, to enter His 
^^^ce is to be free, to live and work in His vine- 
y^^d is to be free. I never knew what freedom was 
till now!" 

There is a further sense in which the soul in 
^^ny cases is depraved. It is often sunk in vice, 
^ lust, in drunkenness, in avarice. In what appear 
^^ some the lowest depths in the bottomless pit of 
^in, there are yet lower. Oh the continued falling 
there may be in wickedness! How the soul may 
slide lower and lower down the muddy plane of rock 
which lilies the sides of the great sin guK ! Thou- 
sands of people are sinking deeper and deeper into 
sin, descending from dissipation to the most loath- 
some lust ; descending from indulgence in what is 
called mere tippling to worse than beastly drunken- 
ness ; descending from little tricks, which may be 
simply for the sake of saving sixpence, down to 
frauds that involve a hundred pounds and more ; 
sinking from debauchery to murder, sinking from 
vice to vice, from crime to crime, until the young 
culprit finds himself crushed beneath a felon's doom. 
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But from points very far down the bottomless J^^ 
the Lord has raised many up. The sensual, tJ-^ 
loathsome, in their own eyes, and in the eyes ^^ 
others too, have been brought out, and washed, aim^ ^ 
cleaned, and set upon the rock ''The body of si ^^ 
is destroyed, that henceforth they should not serv * 
sin." Yes, destroyed, like the burning of filthy ra^- 
tom off the back of the poor wretch saved from tk-^ 
muddy waters of a fallen-in coal mine. And £.s 
it not a great joy to see the burning of the old ragps 
after being clothed with a change of raiment ? 

From the Snare. 

" Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowlers : the snare is broken, and we are 
escaped.'' 

The busy malevolence of the archfiend is no fic- 
tion. He spreads out his temptations like nets, and 
men are snared and taken in an evil time. Seeing 
that the devil tempted Christ, we cannot wonder 
that he tempts the holiest Christian. That text, 
however, remains an everlastingly true one : — " There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as is com- 
mon to man : but God is faithful, who will not 
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^ffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but 

^ill with the temptation also make a way to escape, 

^st ye may be able to bear it." Vigilant and cau- 

^ous souls shall never be entangled by the devil at 

^^ But vigilance and caution are at times griev- 

^Hsly intennitted, when " an hour of temptation 

^ODaes on the eartL" The bait is laid, the soul is 

decoyed, the net is concealed. Trusting to a lie, the 

^3,n sins. Then all at once his eyes are opened — 

^^6 snare is plain — the caught one becomes con- 

scious of his capture ; and there are struggles to 

escape, and sad, sad pain till the Deliverer appears. 

■*^ere He finds the guiltily foolish one, bird-like, 

fluttering and beating its poor wings, and getting 

^ore and more entangled in the twisted cords, the 

^iny meshes, and the intricate knots of the hell-spun 

^eb. He listens. He pities. He helps. Unfastening 

the strings of temptation, He sets free the panting 

captive. 

What a picture that is of you, my backsliding 
brother, in your fall, and, I hope, in your restoration ! 
You yielded to temptation. Escaped from the pollu- 
tions of the world, you have again become en- 
tangled therein. You are conscious yourself of 
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decline ; perhaps it is too obvious for others ti^^ 
observe it. You know you are not what you '^^ ' 
You are not the same in your closet — ^youar^ ^^ 
the same when you open the Bible — ^you are no* *"® 
same in family prayer— you are not the same in *^^ 
house of God, and at the Lord*s table. Icha^^ 
is written upon your forehead. You ought to f^^^ 
deep sorrow and anguish. I hope you do. Doy^^ 
sigh, " Oh that it were with me as in days that ^^ 
past V Like David, do you confess your sin ? UJ^® 
Peter, do you weep bitterly ? Thank God, and ^^ 
not despair. Struggle to get right again, and lo^^ 
at the Kestorer. Resolve on reformation, and lo^^ 
at the Restorer. Resolve on revival, and look at fcb^ 
Restorer. 

From the Flood. 

*' Out of the depths have I cried unto thee ; Lord, 
hear my voice." " Deep calleth unto deep at the 
noise of thy water-spouts : all thy waves and thy 
billows are gone over me." 

** As I was once sailing," says an old captain, 
" across the banks of Newfoundland, one of those 
heavy fogs which prevail in those parts, rendered 
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it * 

impossible for us to see far ahead, even in the 

^y*time; but at night we could not distinguish 

*^y object twice the ship's length. I kept lights 

^* the mast-head, and a constant watch. The wind 

^35 blowing a smacking breeze. Suddenly the 

^atch gave the alarm of a sail ahead I It was 

scarcely uttered before we were upon her. She 

^^ a small schooner at anchor; the crew were 

^^eep, and had neglected to hoist a light We 

struck her just amidships. The force, the size, and 

tie weight of our vessel bore her down below the 

^aves — ^we passed over lier. As the crashing wreck 

^as sinking beneath us, I had a glimpse of two or 

^hree half-naked wretches rushing from her cabin 

"^they just started from their beds to be followed 

shrieking by the waves. I heard their drowning 

Cry mingling with the wind. The blast that bore 

it to our ears swept us out of all further hearing. 

1 shall never forget that cry. We put about — 

returned as nearjy as we could guess to the place 

where the smack had anchored — cruised for hours — 

fired signal-guns — listened and listened, but all was 

silent. We never saw or heard anything of them 

more." 
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A ship vanishing under water — a. little sa 
world of men, and women, and children sucke< 
beneath the waves — only a mast left, with th< 
mains of handkerchiefs streaming from it, by \5 
some of the crew had fastened themselves to pn 
their being washed away — must be an awful g 
as one ploughs along the high seas, as all s( 
tell us that it is. 

But the Bible gives us the history of a w 
wreck. Even the loss of the Great Eastern, cro 
from head to stem, would be less than the sii 
of the tiniest nautilus, compared with the wro 
the days of NoaL The whole habitable earth- 
whole space of land, covered by cities, and vil 
and people — over-washed by swelling cun 
huge gurgling whirlpools. Against the hills 
rocks, as against the timbers of a big ship 
waters beat and foamed. Through them and 
them they made their resistless way — tossing 
scattering the whole furniture of civilisation, y 
cunning-handed men had made and carefull 
ranged — ^tearing up masts and mainstays, am 
whole of the world's tackle of every kind — 
chasing after, and effectually overtaking, 
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^ot\a\ on board the doomed vessel — following up 

wherever they climbed, and forcing in wherever 

^% crept, and sweeping oflf wherever they hung. 

^\ there never was such a wreck as that ! And 

^hen when the wild waters had done their worst — 

^ien the last expiring shriek of the last drowned 

^an had ended, and all was silent again, and the 

great flood-sea was calm, and the stars and the 

^oon rose up and shone upon the awful death-face 

^f the world, or the morning sun broke out and 

cleared away the summer mists, and made the 

deluge look like molten gold, there was God*s ship, 

the Ark — that never to be wrecked one, insured as 

^as never ship before or since — ^floating on in won- 

^otis majesty — type of the Church ! 

In some respects worse than a shipwreck, worse 

^^ the world-wreck, are the sins and soitows of 

^ost souls in this world, from generation to genera- 

^^^n, lengthening out over long ages, involving 

^^ons more than ocean or flood could swallow up 

^ ^ few hours or a few days. More terrible than 

^^^ sensation of gurgling waters rushing in the ears, 

^as been the consciousness of human minds drowned 

• 

^ the depths of spiritual despondency. 
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From the caverns of the great and the wide sea> 
where fleets are strewn in wild confusion, and where 
whole navies uncoflSned lie, there is no deliveranca 
The diver may go down in his beU, and fetch up the 
stores and the timber ; but the dead ones must 
there continue to lie, in their sea-weed shrouds, till 
the heavens be no more. From under the sepulchral 
flood no victim could be lifted up ; and the self- 
destroyed antediluvian, clinging to the stern of the 
ark ship, would have found the deck inaccessible, 
and the cabin door shut by the hand of God. But 
souls can be raised from the ocean gulfs of sin and 
despair. If they be like Jonah, in his strange 
prison-house, surrounded by rolling waters, they 
may be like Jonah in his deliverance. Thece is 
escape, through infinite mercy, from their place of 
darkness, and there is room in the Ark of the love 
of God for a multitude that no man can number. 

No restoration of drowned bodies is so wonder- 
ful as the restoration of drowned souls. It is said 
there is awful agony in being restored after sus- 
pended animation ; but the gladness must be very 
great when he who has been snatched from the 
river's bed is made conscious of his deliverance, 
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while embraced in the loving arms of mother, sister, 
child ; and when, with restored strength, he walks 
again over the green fields, and lifts up his eyes to 
^te blue heavens — a living, healthy man. And 
^6iy deeply distressing may be certain stages of 
experience, through which lost souls have to pass — 
pangs of remorse may be endured more harrowing 
^han any physical sensations, but when the process 
^^ spiritual reanimation is over, and divine life, and 
^^alth, and gladness come out of the throes of re- 
pentance, a thankful song must burst from the 
^^sened, like that of David, and ascend unto tlie 
^ars of the gracious Deliverer — " He restoreth my 
Soul." 

The deliverance is not merely passive. No figures 
indeed can be employed too strong to illustrate the 
helplessness of man apart from God, and the sove- 
reign efficacy of that grace which restores the souL 
But He who gives us the parable of the lost silver 
and the stray sheep, gives us also the parable of the 
lost son, as if to shew that, while hopelessly lost is 
the silver and the sheep, until the Divine Searcher 
comes to find and save — ^in our salvation there must 
be on our part an active concurrence, and, hke the 
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prodigal, we must arise, and come to our Father. 
The personality of man must not be forgotten — ^the 
mysterious power of human will and action must 
be taken into account. The restored soul itself 
believes, and trusts, loves, worships, follows, and 
obeys. You are not to wait till some miracle be 
sent to save you, in spite of insensibility and resist- 
ance. You may so wait till doomsday, when a 
miracle will indeed come to wake you up — ^but only 
to the consciousness of a vaster loss and a deeper 
perdition. Now cry to the Deliverer to have mercy. 
Now put out your hand to clasp His, already out- 
stretched, and waiting to deliver. 

Finally, the helplessness of man, apart from the 
gospel, without Christ and the Holy Spirit, is plain, 
enough to all who understand what human natur© 
is on the one hand, and the gospel on the other. 

There is a class of writers in the present day, 
both in philosophy and fiction, and especially in 
humorous satire, who are abundantly clever in point- 
ing out social evils and individual vices. In tracing 
the circumlocutions of fraud and avarice — in expos- 
ing huge outbreaks of commercial iniquity, and the 
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thousand petty heartlessnesses of daily life, which 
chafe and fret the sensitive — ^in shewing you what is 
hollow — in tearing to pieces what is false — in un- 
masking the revellers who go up and down the mad 
dances of the world's vast fancy ball — none so clever, 
truthful, and honest as they. But what have they done 
beyond that? They probe some of the wounds of 
humanity, some of its sorest ulcers, to the bone ; but 
what healer do they tell you of? They are won- 
derful in the diagnosis of certain forms of moral 
disease; but where is their cood physician — their 
balm of Gilead ? In the secrets of the world's worst 
prison-house, they are versed enough ; but what 
know they of a deliverer? Where is their key to 
unlock the world's dungeon door ? Admirable de- 
structives are they of shams and hypocrisy — busy 
kindlers of bonfires in which to bum the paper pre- 
tences, the red-tape formularies, and the lath and 
plaster ornaments of political and social craft ; but 
they are utterly incapable of building up gogdness, 
recreating virtue, and bringing back man to the ser- 
vice and love of the God of righteousness and truth. 
They tell you of no human restorer. They recognise 
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not the only Divine One ; and failing that, their ex- 
posure of evils, without the exhibition of any sutE- 
cient remedy, is very like tormenting devils before 
the time. 



V. 



m\i wb' 



Se leadeth me in the paths of righteotisness for hia name's 
sake." — Psalm xxiii 3. 



B 



-^^Vellees of any experience know that it is a 

perilous thing to venture on mountainous regions 

^^liout a guide. In one of the illustrated books 

'o^ 1858, I find a narrative which illustrates this: 

■^A young man, with his sister, was travelling in 

Scotland They were tempted to ascend a hill, 

^^t often trodden by either natives or strangers, 

o^ttse boggy and pathless; "though tempting 

to the eye by its verdure, and by a grand pile 

of rocks which stood like a crown on the brow of 

the first grand ascent" For a while they rambled 

together, when the daring youth parted company, 

that he might explore alone the wonders of the 

scene. He was climbing higher and higher, till, 

hidden behind a ridge, he disappeared. The young 

lady sat watching the sunset and the flight of an 

eagle, till night let fall its darkening curtain; she 

vraited for her brother, but he did not return ; she 

Balled out his name, but he did not return; she 
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waved her parasol, but he did not return; tlxexi 
rushing down to the inn, she briefly told her agorxy : 
" He is on the mountain there — ^he left me and did 
not come back — ^he said he should not be gone 
twenty minutes." A party went to search. It ti^^is 
a dark, cloudy night. The young man was found 
at the foot of a precipitous rock, with his neck 
broken. He would venture on unknown patlb^ 
without a guide. 

Every one who has travelled in Switzerland ajc^d 
the Pyrenees, will remember such stories of ra*^^ 
tourists who have fallen victims to their own folly** 
I well recollect some years ago crossing the Scb-^i' 
deck, and missing my way ; I had lagged behixiA 
fascinated by the beauty of the scenery, and fotxxid 
myself wandering upon the grass of a trackless 
portion of the upland. A pine forest concealed tie 
path I should have followed, and also the party vnik 
whom I was journeying. Sad was the bewilder- 

* The author was painfully affected, during a tour in the 
Pyrenees since first writing this, with the additional illus- 
tration of his remarks, in the lamented death of Archdeacon 
Hardwicke. He will never forget his visit a few days after, to the 
Port de Venasque, near which that lamented clergyman fell, 
and to the lonely grave where he lies buried. 
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^ent I felt for a Kttle while, till, dashing into what 
^ guessed to be a bridle road, I hastened on and 
J^ytnUj caught sight of my companions toiling up 
^^ rfgzag pathway. 

•tt is infinitely worse to pursue the moral pilgrim- 
s' of life without a guide. Are you, my friend, 
^^^e this morning on the mountain of a new year ?* 
^deless, have you been roving about till now? 
^4 do you mean to venture on another twelve- 
month of spiritual travel in ignorance of your way ? 
"^Ixere are perils enough all round about you — bogs, 
^^d swamps, and chasms, and precipices. It is a 
^ercy you have not perished already ; it is a mercy 
you are not lying now among the lost and mangled 
Oxies in the dark depths of the bottomless pit. By 
ohance a man may get right who wanders over a 
inountain ; but by chance you spiritual wanderers 
Vill never get to the holy city. Without a guide 
it is possible to cross the most dangerous Alpine 
passes in safety ; not so with the moral life-journey. 
No Divine Guide, no security ; no Divine Guide, no 
getting home. 
But some rejoice in a Divine Guide; they can 

* This was prepared for the first Sunday morning of 1859. 
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join in the song of the flock, "He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His name's 
sake." 

The Paths. 

The Lord can lead ns in no other paths than sucli 
as He walks in Himself.* 

The paths of creation are all right paths. There is 
nothing crooked, perverse, or capricious in the laws 
of nature. Mathematicians have studied them, 
and they have, with one consent, pronounced them 
to be profoundly accurate. From the orbit of the 
outermost planet to the little wax cell of a bee, you 
have illustrations of algebra and geometry as exact 
as possible. Men of mechanical genius have studied 
the great planetary machine, the relation of its 
parts, and the law of its motions, and have shewn 
that no steam-engine was ever so ingeniously 
contrived, or any watch so delicately adjusted 
Chemists have investigated what is hourly going 

* At the time I first wrote this, I was deeply interested in the 
reading of a discourse by my honoured friend, the Rev. J. Bald* 
win Brown, entitled, I think, " Right Paths." I cannot find it, 
but I suspect a comparison of my own thoughts with his, would 
shew I am his debtor. 
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^^ Ux the worlds of animal and vegetable phy- 
sioJogy^ and they infonn us that no processes in 
^^7 ajtificial laboratory are so perfect and won- 

^ou and I may not have scientific knowledge 
^^Xigh to detect and appreciate all the surprising 
P^Xiomena in the ways of the great World-worker. 
^ ^ may only be able to see that it is all right 
^^ the surface ; but patient, thoughtful men have 
^Id us a thousand times it is all right under-- 

To me it is a great encouragement and comfort 

^ dwell on this fact, and to apply it to all mysteries 

^ the Divine government ; for I look at it thus : a 

timian workman may have plenty of intellect, and 

Hiay do things right skilfully, but his heart may 

be bad-what is moraUy wrong may in him be 

associated with what is mentally and mechanically 

right. But God is a perfect being throughout. 

There can be no inconsistency in Him — ^He is of one 

mind. The rectitude of His ways in the world of 

matter, is a pledge of His rectitude in all other 

ways. He who has nowhere made a mistake in His 

heavenly or earthly works, cannot make a mistake 
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in any of His moral dealings with the children of 
men. The lines He draws in nature, I am sure, can 
be no straighter than those He draws in moral law, 
in providential discipline, in religious principles, 
and in the processes of His sovereign grace. " As 
for God, His ways are perfect" " The ways of the 
Lord are right.'* 

The paths of providence In which God walks 
before us are paths of righteousness. People never 
question it, when H^ goes before them in the glow 
of simshine, dropping rich bounties every step He 
takes. You do not hear rich folks exclaiming, " How 
mysterious are the ways of providence \" Youths of 
health and vigour, mothers surrounded by happy 
children, are not startled at Divine dispensations. 
But when the Lord walks before us covered vrith 
clouds, and a rod in His hand — when He stops 
and turns to smite — when we feel the bruise, and 
the heart bleeds, how common then to talk of 
"mystery!" And yet, when we take our character 
as sinners into account, there is really much more of 
mystery in the prosperous, than in the adverse events 
of human life — ^in wealth, than in poverty — ^in 
health, than in sickness-^in peaceful rest, than in 
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painivtl labour — ^in the sparing of our comforts, 
than lij tjjQ taking of them away. 

^ whatever way the Lord is going before you 
^^^> Bis way is not only a right one because 
" ^ expedient for your good, and will yield 
y^^ benefit at last ; or because He has a com- 
plete proprietorship over you, and may do what 

TT 

^^ "Will with His own; but it is absolutely, con- 
sra^itly, and without exception, a righteous one. 
*'' ^ one worthy of Himself, as the infinitely excel- 
^^t and unspeakably holy Lord God Almighty — 
^^^ which in no step taken can ever deflect from 
*^^ hne of perfect rectitude— -one in which there are 
^^ haltings nor digressions for the sake of advantage 

• 

^ some onward stage — one in which evil is never 
^One that good may come — one which, if you could 
^ee it just as it is at this moment, you would be 
Constrained to confess to be thoroughly right — one 
^hich, if by an incredible supposition it were now 
to end, to be cut off in the midst, would be found 
to involve no injustice, to leave ground for no 
reasonable complaint. 

The paths of duty, too, in which God would 
have ua walk before Him are paths of righteousnesa 
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They are perfectly straight Some interpreter^^ 
anxious to maintain the integrity of the poetJc^L-i 
figure, do not admit that the word ^ rigktecmsness ' 
is here used in its moral sense, because they Miii^ 1 
that would be an inartistic blending of the real iii^ rl 
metaphorical I do not think the sacred writers 
so much attention to critical laws of composition 
some suppose. I have no doubt that "righteoiusr- 
ness " here is to be taken in its moral sense — ^tha^ 
the Psalmist drops the image for the sake of tba 
substance of the image. 

Yet, never forget that the paths of God presented 
for you and me in duty, are just as straight as the 
paths in which our Holy Father walks Himself 
through the glorious fields of nature, and along the 
highroads and byways of providence. The paths 
of Christian righteousness, of Christian faith, and 
obedience, and self-denial, and purity, and truth, 
and honesty, and love, are all straight. 

They run parallel with the laws of the whole oicter 
universe. To violate laws of temperance, laws of 
chastity, laws of truth, is like running across a rail- 
way when a train is rushing onward. No strong wild 
horse so strong and wild. If men will cross the rails 
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when an engine is coming, they must expect to be 

^^T'^ed, and they ajre crushed ; and if men will cross 

over God's lines of moral order, it is the same. Keep 

P^el With the railway, and the steaming traflSc 

^ not hurt you ; and keep parallel with God's 

straight line of holy law, and you will escape all the 

^chiefs that come on the heads of transgressors. 

^d aU God's laws — mind them wisely, mind 

^^lu well — and you will be sure to discover that in 

* Wonderful manner the physical works along with 

^^6 moral, yielding you health, not disease — strength, 

^^^ weakness — pleasure, not pain. Long life was 

Promised to the Israelites as a reward. Long life is 

l^^omised as one of the privileges of the millennium. 

"*• leKeve that obedience to all God's laws has a ten- 

^^ncy, natural and not arbitrary, in that direction. 

They run parallel with the laws of our own being. 
Ve sonaetimes speak of human nature, and of God's 
^oral laws, as if they were at cross-purposes. We 
ought to distinguish between nature and the cor- 
ruption of nature, to understand this matter rightly. 
The truth is, that what we often call human nature 
is a departure from it. It is nature thrown into 
confusion. It is nature turned upside down. It is 
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nature rent and torn, not by what it contained ** 
first, but by what the devil crushed into it at the hoxu 
of the fall The tempest and the earthquake axise 
from laws in nature. The convulsion in humanity 
through sin is not the effects of what was originaUj 
in nature, but of what was injected afterwarc3^ 
Temptation presented to man was accepted by mm^ 
Sin suggested by the devil was made Adam's oyf^"^ 
So now nature is corrupt : it is diseased, sore, ar^^"^ 
full of wounds. It is the corruption of hum^'^ 
nature, not human nature itself, that is opposed 
the laws of God ; just as disease, not the body, 
opposed to the law of health. Here is the antagor^" 
ism. The cross-purpose lies here. The laws of God 
cannot be opposed to the nature of man. Brin^ 
back human nature to what it was in Adam, or 
rather what it is in Christ, and then all the principles 
of our being will be found running exactly level 
with the laws of Divine duty. Our conscience will 
be sure to say, " These spiritual laws of the Bible 
are all right ;" our reason, enlightened and wise, will 
not wish the commands of the gospel to be other- 
wise than they are. 

They run parallel with the interests of the eternal 
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Mure. Sin runs across those interests. Do wrong 

• 

^ whatever way you choose, and you injure your 

prospects for eternity. Every act of disobedience 

*ends to damage your final welfare. Let a man live 

*nd die in sin, and there is nothing but hell left for 

^m. At autumn rubbish must be burnt You 

^eep it together in a heap, and set fire to it, that 

you may get rid of it, and clear your garden of the 

^cumbrance. What a terrible lesson of warning 

ftere is in that little incident of horticulture ? Souls 

%t become like the dry, dead, rotten leaves and 

^eeds and refuse of the summer are only fit for fuel' 

^ut you gather up the seed — ^you gamer up the 

precious grain ; and God will gamer up holy souls. 

Can you wish Him to gamer up any other ? See 

the eternal lines of safety, peace, and joy running 

on to heaven's gate — running over hill and valley, 

through field and forest — ^how straight, how secure, 

and strong the fences, and how unmistakeable the 

roadway ! In the paths of righteousness, evangelical 

Christian righteousness, you are within the lines, 

and it is as impossible for you, so walking, to miss 

the celestial gate, as it is for those otherwise walking 

to find it 
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The Guidance. 

It is Divine, He leadeth me. He, who b*^ 
made me one of His flock through His redempti^^ 
power. He, who, through Jesus Christ, the Mediata^^ 
of the new covenant, is ever to His people a cova^ 
nant-keeping God. 

His character is a pledge that He will lead m^ 
right I know that I can trust the righteous Lord. 
I can trust Him with my soul and my body — ^with 
the whole of my circumstances, prospects, condition, 
and destiny. Swiss guides bring you books full of 
certificates and recommendations from persons whom 
they have diligently and carefully served, and, being 
strangers to you, you need from them a testimony to 
justify committing yourselves into their hands along 
unknown ways, where your safety, humanly speaking, 
depends on their experience and character. But when 
the father, who lives in that picturesque chfilet, and 
is familiar with every peak and crag for miles and 
miles round his romantic home, takes his little boy 
by the hand to lead him up the steep side of the 
pine-clothed valley, the fresh little fellow, who has 
known that father's face since ever he knew any 
thing, and felt his love since ever he felt any thiug, 
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needs no written papers to conyince him that he may 

safely trust that honest hand. And the Divine 

Guide needs no epistles of commendation to or from 

^ poor earthly creature. His Name is enough — 

FathebJ For His Name's sake, you may trust all 

to Him, without the shadow of a suspicion. Yet all 

wbo have followed His guidance can and do testify 

respecting His strength, His care. His love. What 

^ interminable list of names there is of those in 

'heaven and on earth who delight to proclaim, in 

^^gs of adoring praise, the matchless guidance of 

^fioi who leadeth us in the paths of righteousness 

^^^ His Name's sake I 

It is individual. He leadeth me. We must 
^ot lose sight of the flock as a whole. What a 
flock it is ! — ^how much more numerous and wider 
spread than bigots and sectaries believe! I see 
them, scattered over many lands, feeding on many 
hills, bearing many marks, following many different 
kinds of under-shepherds. Be/ore us they go. 
What crowds of redeemed ones following the one 
Shepherd up the hills to the living pastures ! And 
behind us they come. What multitudes of converted 
souls yet to be gathered, whom the glass of pro- 
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phecy and promise gives us distinctly to behold 
And what an assemblage it will be when all ar^ 
gathered into the final fold on the heights of the 
Delectable Mountains yonder ! But while I would 
not for the world lose sight of the flock as a whole, 
I am constrained to appropriate the comfort o) 
the individual application of the Divine leadershij 
and protection. He leadeth me. All the million! 
of Christ's people can make that blessed individua 
appropriation of His care. That poor old womai 
can — who, living in her solitary cottage on the mooi 
as the winter snow-storm loads her dilapidated rooi 
and the wind makes the ill-glazed windows rattle 
replies, as one asks her, " My good woman, are yoi 
not afraid to live here all alone ? ** " No, sir ; Lov 
shuts my door at night, and Mercy opens it in th< 
morning." That repentant prodigal can — who 
having wasted his substance in riotous living, anc 

is now in shattered health, with an empty purse 

• 

and earthly prospects darkened for ever — ^while h 
may truly complain, " No man careth for my soul,' 
can nevertheless add, " Yet the Lord is my helper.' 
That little child can — who, with strangely bus; 
thoughts^ feels that older people cannot understan( 
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'^ but slant with his Bible, and in his bed-room, 

^^ his knees, can talk, in his own childish way, to 

% Shepherd, whose will it is that not "one of 

^ese Httle ones should perish.'* There is a world 

^^ beauty in the word "me," taken in this con- 

^^on. The individual atom, no less than the 

"^tge universe of matter, the tiny fire-fly, no less 

^lian the blazing sun, the snow-flake, no less than 

^e crimson cloud that stretches over all the west 

^t night-faU, are upheld by the one Hand, to whose 

&gers grd&t and little are just alike. And so it is 

in Gk)d's providential and gracious care of "the 

masses of the population" and of individual souls. 

The God of the hills, and of the ocean, and of the 

globe, and of the stars, and of the skies, is the Gknl 

of the dew-drop. And the Head of the Church, 

who has ruled all the millions of its hosts — ^who 

led Joseph like a flock, and gathered together the 

outcasts of Judah, and converted the three thousand 

on the day of Pentecost, leadeth still every trustful 

soul *' one by one." 

And when these two are put together — "He" 
an infinite, all-controlling spirit, and "me" a free 
agent, having individuality, thought^ desire, and will 
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— ^when we connect His leading and' owr being led, 
His protection and our safety — ^how many thoughts 
do they suggest ! Take two : — 

First, How manif oldare the methodsof His leading ! 
It must be so with a wise father towards different chil- 
dren. It will vary according to the progress of Divine 
dispensations. David was led by the law of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy, and by all that was peculiar in the 
providential discipline of a JeVs life, a shepherd's 
life, a chieftain's life, a monarch's lif a But you are 
led by the gospel of Jesus, and by circumstances and 
influences belonging to England and the nineteenth, 
century. Time's clock struck yesterday a later hour 
in the world's long day than David ever heard. Anit? 
God guides you according to your occupations and 
circumstances, and the age in which you live. TbQ 
leading, too, will vary according to the varieties of 
human nature, physically and mentally. It will 
also vary according to age and circumstances. What 
suits the little child does not suit the old man; and 
the method of leading one year may not be adapted to 
the next ; and the way, though one, may sometimes 
be bright and sometimes dark. Sometimes He may 
speak, and you may not feel His hand. There may be 
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A sense of duty without the enjoyment of consola- 
tion. Sometimes you may both hear His voice and 
^nch Hi3 arm. You may walk in obedience, and 
joyfully stay yourselves upon your God Sometimes 
yon may feel yourselves to be in silence and darknesa 
^et He, the Invisible, is guiding you stilL 

Secondly, How mysterious is the innermost secret 
of Hisleading ! We speak of His leading us by the 
voice of His word, and by the voice of His provi- 
dence, and by the voice of nature, and by the voices 
of other souls, and by the voice of His Holy Spirit 
These particulars are intelligible, and these distinc- 
tions proper ; and between the first and last together, 
and all the rest, there is a marked separation to be 
mads in all Christian thoughtfulness upon the mat- 
ter. The Bible teaching is a particular, and special, 
and unique kind of teaching ; and the Spirit's teach- 
ing; in reference to all believing souls, is in con- 
nexion with the Holy Word The Spirit of Christ 
takes of the things which are Christ's, and shews 
them unto us. But, after all, do not the other in- 
fluences blend with these ? and are they not all taken 
up, by the comprehensive agency of Divine power, 
into the grand redeeming and sanctifying process by 
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which God prepares for Himself His own elect ? 
much comes from one? how mnch from another 
Where are the boundary lines of influence ? Wh 
shall say? When we speak of the voice of reaso 
and of the voice of the Spirit, or of the voice of con — 
science and the voice of the Spirit, what myst^riess 
underlie our words, aud how utterly impossible it is 
exactly to discriminate between what we mean by 
one voice and what we mean by the other ! There 
is a sense in which all that is truly natural is also 
divine. And also, there is an exercise of spiritual 
power that is divine far above all that is natural 
But who shall disentangle these delicate threads of 
divine action, and determine where they unite and 
where they separate ? And the regal work of the 
Holy Spirit controlling and securing the effect of aU 
the others, what mortal can explain the depths of 
that? "The wind bloweth where it listeth, and ye 
hear the sound thereof, but ye cannot tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit" The bird's song is a mystery. 
Man's voice is a mystery. The thunder of the gale 
is a mystery. But the greatest mystery of all is 
God, speaking so as to guide a souL 
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having meditated on the Paths and the Quidance, 
"^^ advert to 

The Reason of both. 
The apostle Paul, describing the humiliation of 
^he Great Shepherd of the sheep, says, " Ye know 
^he grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
'^as rich, yet for your sokes he became poor, that 
ye through his poverty might be ricL** And again, 
** Who being in the form of (Jod, thought it not 
i\)bbery to be equal with God, biU made himself of 
no reputation^* Those wonderful words tell us of 
the perfect unselfishness of our Divine Shepherd, 
of His disinterested love and care, and His unparal- 
leled self-sacrifice. Yet it is true " He leadeth us in 
the paths of righteousness for His name's sake/' 

Let us turn to two or three passages in which we 
read of the name of Gk)d : '' And they said unto 
Joshua, We are thy servants. And Joshua said 
unto them, Who are ye ? and from whence come ye ? 
And they said unto him. From a very far country 
thy servants are come, because of the name of the 
. Lord thy God : for we have heard the feme of him, 
and all that he did in Egypt" And Solomon, in 
his dedication prayer, says, '* Moreover, concerning 
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a stranger, that is not of thy people Israel, but 
Cometh out of a far country for thy name's sake ; 
.... hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place, and 
do all that the stranger calleth to thee for, that all 
people of the earth may know thy name!' And Isaiah 
speaks of Gkxl's leading the people ''by the right 
hand of Moses with his glorious arm, dividing the 
water before them, to make himself an everlasting 
name,'* In all these cases, the reference is to a 
manifestation of God — ^a revealing of what He is — 
of His power, justice, wisdom, and love. Hence, 
leading in the paths of righteousness for His name's 
sake, must mean His doing this that He may reveal 
Himself to His people — ^that He may manifest to 
them His perfect attributes, so that they may know 
Him — and that through His shewing forth His glory 
unto them, they may, through devout obedience, 
glorify Him. 

For His name's sake ! You must separate from 
your thoughts on the subject all idea of selfishnessL 
So far as any advantage is concerned, that accrues 
to you, not to Him. His object is to give, not to 
acquire — ^to pour out of His fulness, not to gather 
into His treasuries. 
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For His name*8 sake ! You are taught to re- 
member that in all His ways to you, as well as in 
all His ways to the whole universe^ He is revealing 
Himself, shewing you more and more of what He 
Ib, unfolding to you the riches of His goodness, and 
forbearance, and long-suffering, l^yery dispensation 
of providence in your daily life, every gift, restraint, 
and impulse, every lesson and precept of the gospel, 
however brought home to your heart and conscience, 
is a revelation of God to you. 

For His Tiame's sake ! You are shewn that the 
reasons of His conduct are to be found in His own 
infinitely perfect nature — ^iu that Divine reason, con- 
science, and heart, from which all the holy thoughts, 
all the right sentiments and principles, and all the 
pure affecticms of all creatures, whether they be men 
or angels, originally flow. 

For His namds sake! You learn finally that 
the glorifying of His name is to be the object of 
your obedience, your righteousness, your con- 
formity in all things to His own will The spiritual 
attainment highest and most difiScult to us is, to 
be good, not for our own sake merely, but for 
God's. Simply to do a right thing is easy, compared 
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with the doing of it from a principle of love and 
devotion to the Divine Being. And yet till we so 
do right things, what is our virtue worth ? How 
much of our morality and religion is selfish at the 
bottom ! The rebuke to the Jews is applicable to 
Christians : " Speak unto all the people of the 
land, and to the priests, saying. When ye fasted and 
mourned in the fifth and seventh month, even those 
seventy years, did ye at all fast unto me, even to me ? 
And when ye did eat, and when ye did drink, did not 
ye eat for yourselves, and drink for yourselves ? " 

I m 

Let us study the example of Daniel, in whose 
prayers we see the man, the unselfish patriot, the 
God-fiUed saint: "We do not present our sup- 
plications before thee for our righteousnesses, but 
for thy great mercies. Lord, hear ; Lord, for- 
give ; Lord, hearken and do ; defer not, for thins 
own sake, my Gk)d : for thy city and thy'people 
are called by thy name!' See what honour God 
puts on .those who honour Him — what a name 
He gives those who work and pray for His name's 
sake: ''And behold a hand touched me, and he 
said unto me, Daniel, a man greatly beloved" 
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Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil : for thou art with me." — Ps. xxiii 4. 



IT is veiy cheering to look out from dark scenes, to 
"^ght ones— to stand by the boundary of a dismal 
P^s just crossed, to catch views beyond of meadows, 
orchards, and corn-fields, the pleasant village, the 
^ell-provided homestead. And so, as we emerge 
^om life's great troubles, it inspires wonderful 
"^oyancy to lift up our eyes to behold some con- 
^t of relief, and deliverance, and eiyoyment 

On the other hand, it is salutary to anticipate 
Prills ahead — to look from sunny heights to gloomy 
Vales — ^and to trace the windings of perilous rock- 
I^ths, and the narrow unrailed footway on the edge 
^i a road, overhanging a gulf it makes one ^ddy to 
ply down into — and to observe well, and to prepare 
Mth caution to cross, the frail bridge, whose time- 
^om posts and planks are visibly trembling under 
the tread of a few sheep passing from one side to the 
other of the brawling stream. Care, preparation, and 
Confidence wiH follow from a pause, spent in thought- 
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fulness, expectation, and forecast And in the 
moral pilgrimage how much more needful still is it 
to anticipate danger, and by trust and prayer to pre- 
pare for troubles inevitably certain! Natural rea- 
son and spiritual faith are given us that we may 
thus look before, as well as after. 

The song of the flock hitherto, has been one of 
joyous experience. David, embodying in his lay the 
glad trustfulness of the Church, exults in the mani- 
fested presence of the Divine Shepherd. It has been 
hitherto all sunshine with the Singer of Israel ; his 
eyes have rested on a landscape full of plenty, the 
earth at rest and in peace. The scene changes now 
to THE Valley op the Shadow op Death. 

I do not know what local imagery David called 
to remembrance when he wrote these words: 
whether the slwdow ciame from the frowning preci- 
pices which shut him in, hiding the sun and dark- 
ening the sheep-walk; or whether it came from 
some incident occurring there, some lion or bear 
threatening his father's flock, or some Sabean rob- 
bers wheeling near with felonious intent^ or some 
lightning flash, some fire from Gbd, which seemed as 
if it would bum the sheep and consume the ser- 
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I 

^ants, as in the case of Job. However it might be, 
^^ matter ; the words have become a framework, 
^^ \eliich all kinds of frowning landscapes can be 
^t, and each one of us may draw upon the re- 
^toes of his own memory or imagination, for the 
*^nn, the colour, or the shading of the typical Deatth- 
^alley. 

Crossing the northern Alps, the traveller comes 
"^pon the Via Mala, one of the grandest gateways into 
Italy, where the lofty rocks stand Uke towers guard- 
ing the entrance, and jutting masses form broken seg- 
ments of ain arch, and tunnels run through the heart 
of the everlasting hills ; and gigantic beeches, and tall, 
straggling pines cling to the scanty soil, fighting 
daily for existence with the floods and winds ; and 
the ascent to the Splugen goes zigzag, commanding 
a long succession of rude and savage views, while 
the tourist, watching there the young river of the 
Bhine, sees it dashing on with terrific energy, with 
floating firs, entangled in the narrow channel, breast- 
ing the rapids like brave sufferers in the midst of 
their calamity. 

Coming up from the Tyrol to the pass of the 
Stelvio, you enter the gorge of the Finstermiinz, 
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where the river Inn has rent in twain the slate 
rocks, and has smoothed them by flowing on cen- 
tury after century, leaving above the huge deep drain 
which it has scooped out for itself, grim, beetling 
crags, which nearly touch. It is a valley of the 
shadow of death indeed ; and to heighten the terrific 
associations of the spot, as one toils up the steep 
sides of the mountain, there, in the narrowest por- 
tion of the upper defile, is planted an Austrian 
fortification, bristling with cimnon. and shewing 
many a loophole for the discharge of musketry. 

CUmbing over the I^renees into the sunny vales 
of Spain, we meet with a strange, wild region in the 
valley of Oavamie ; first a roadway no better than a 
narrow shelf, cut out of the precipitous mountain 
walls, myriads of trees crowding the other side, and 
then a labyrinth of blocks and landslips, piled one 
above another, through which even the muleteer 
finds it hard to pick his way. He calls it Chaos. 

It is no arbitrary employment of the fancy to call 
such pictures typical The words of David imply 
that scenes in nature have a moral use. Tfaroii^- 
oiit the Bible they are so employed. Aiid it is 
vain for the most sternly uniioaginative to couteoii 
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LSt an instinctiye tendency of the human mind 
[ve spiritnal meanings to the works of God. 
, the innate poetry of the Fyreneese shepherd, 
the Tyrolese huntsman, and the Alpine drover 

in the very names they have given to familiar 
, stamped on them the marks of a mystic sym- 
OL The scattered boulders are recognised as 

of other confusions worse than their own ; and 
loomy overhanging walls of slate are felt to be- 
L another sort of sadness. And who can miss 
loral of the Via Mala — ^the EvU Way f 
dmire the indefiniteness of the Psalmist's words 
bhe obscurity of his allusion, because it gives 
I for Christian reflection, in the lights of Bible 

and religious experience, to use the passage in 
uiy waya Let us refer to three valleys — temr 
\ trouble, spiritual conflict, and death. We 
le ourselves now to the first 

Trouble. 

e image will serve to embody any q)eciSc cala- 

recollected, felt, or in anticipation. Luther, in 

omment on the verse, remarks, ** as once our 

is wandered in the valley at Augsbuig.^ Augs- 
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burg had been a vale of terror to the Saxon Bef ormer 
and his companions, when Melancthon went to the 
famous Diet in that old German city, to submit to 
the assembled princes and nobles a confession of the 
Beformed faith. It is said of Melancthon, while 
drawing up the paper, *' Often did he weep over the 
page — often did he complain, with sentiments of 
genuine htmiility, of his own incompetence." The 
" Augsburg valley " was to Martin Luther a critical 
instance of the worst kind of trouble on earth. Pre- 
eminently had it darkened his spirit, and made him, 
like Moses, exceedingly fear and quake. So he put 
down this in his commentary as a representative 
case ; meaning, doubtless, that it should cover all the 
examples of trouble that could enter his house at 
Wittenberg. Every man, like Luther, has the 
shadow of some great sorrow cast over his spirit as 
he reviews the history of the past, or Tentures on a 
prophecy of the future. There is a dark valley of 
some kind not far off any of us. 

People meet with sad refnerseB in their circum- 
stances. Biches take to themselves wings and fly 
away. Job, when his property was stolen and de- 
stroyed, and his house blown down, entered the val- 
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Habakkuk was in it, when the fig-tree did not 
lom, neither was fruit in the vines, when the 
IT of the olive failed, and the fields yielded no 
, and the flock was cut off from the fold, and 
herd from the stall Men fail in business. 
ist speculation is unsuccessful Times change, 
)ld commerce runs into new channels. A bank 
a. One with whom you have trusted your all is 
4 Nobody can be insensible to this kind of 
;. It is an idle dream to fancy Christians quite 
>ved by such calamitous circumstances. It is 
xr they should feel " My son, despise not thou 
hastening of the Lord." Trials of a pecuniary 
' may place a good man in such a position that 

unable to meet his obligations — incapable of 
ying just demands. Through the dishonesty of 
ler, he may himself come to seem dishonest 
•ribly painful position that ! Any one is to be 
y pitied who comes under the imputation of 
nour, while conscious of rectitude. And here, 
le way, I would remark, that it is only to such 
>les as are not our own fault, but the imposLi* 

of the Divine hand, that we may apply the 
ipatory language of the text It is foolish and 
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impious to indulge in any idea which could be trans- 
lated into words in such a way as this, " Though I 
walk in the midst of troubles of my own creation — 
though by wandering from the paths of wisdom and 
rectitude, I fall into danger and sorrow, I will fear 
no evil" I would add that where persons rush into 
tribulation, and involve themselves in difficulties by 
departures from righteousness, their first duty is to 
repent, and to endeavour to retrace their steps. The 
hope of Divine protection is delusive in the case of a 
man who is carrying into his plans and thoughts of 
the future an evil conscience. 

The best of men at times suffer in reputation. 
All bold spirits in public life, who are battling with 
the evils of society, and are seeking to accomplish 
real reforms, are more or less tried after this fashion. 
They can scarce fail, however discreet, to make 
enemies. Their work is necessarily in a measure 
destructive, and woe to them when the axe they 
impartially handle smites the root of some corrup- 
tion, under which a neighbour has long nestled. 
Nor are quiet, harmless people always safe fronci. 
suspicions, misjudgments, and even open re- 
proaches. It must needs be that offences come. 
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B the Master's good was evil spoken of — if He 

^as called a gluttonous man and a winebibber, a 

friend of publicans and sinners — we can none of us 

Wonder at having laid to our charge things that we 

blow not. Light, however, is the burden of this 

sort which some have to carry ; and yet perhaps they 

fear much evil from the strife of tongues. A whisper 

Against their fair fame provokes them beyond en- 

<liirance — the faintest spot upon their mantle, as 

^'^ey walk in white, irritates them with what they 

fancy to be a virtuous indignation. '* Hush," says the 

^^ek Shepherd to those over-troubled ones ; " * Con- 

^^der Him who endured such contradiction of sin- 

^ers against Himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in 

y^ur minds.' " Sometimes troubles that we think 

^^^ dark are truly but shadows — shadows in an- 

^^her sense than David's were. And if in the gloomy 

S*®ii, even at the midnight hour, when not a star 

^*^ijies, we are not to mistrust our Shepherd, shall 

^^ tremble at a passing cloud — at a few summer 

^in-drops ? 

There is a mysterious kind of affliction called 
^*'®^oiwne55. Like some other names, it is one which 
^^e» to cover our ignorance. The specific cause 
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of the mental depression who can tell? But 
effects of that unknown cause — ^the awful glo 
the very shadow of death cast over the thou{ 
and feelings, the terrifying aspects under which 
the past, the present^ and the future are cont 
plated, the strange suspicions and prejudices 1 
boured, the alienation which takes the place of 1 
the phantasmagoria which pass before the im 
nation, the fictitious woes bewailed, the pu 
gratuitous forebodings so wilfully cherished, 
the heart-crushing burden of the whole — tl 
effects are sadly familiar to not a few. The pat 
so afflicted, often fails to meet with the symps 
which is his due, for it is known that he attribi 
to soTirces which are imaginary the troubles 
complains o£ But we should remember i 
whatever the cause, and whatever the mistakes 
specting it may be, "the heart knoweth its < 
bitterness.'' Sorrow may be deeply real wh 
according to the sorrower, comes from what 
know has no existence. Do not many of 
troubles with which the most numerous amongs 
plague ourselves, arise from what in the estimal 
of the All-seeing can have no real existence ? E 
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^ty shadowy must many of our affictions look in 

*^^ eyes of God I And yet on that account, He 

^^^eth not to feel for us : "He knoweth our in- 

^^^ties." And, therefore, by the wisely-loving, 

^y^pathy will not be denied to poor nervous people, 

^Ixose minds are like a camera obscura, reflecting 

^H things upside down. 

The argument we sometimes hear against the 
^^cubles of the nervous, is almost as foolish as the 
^^agination of causes on the part of the sufferer. 
^0 contend against such a disease as, after all, an 
Xinreal thing, as a phantom which may at pleasure 
Ibe dismissed — a spectre obedient to the human will 
—is to be profoundly ignorant of human nature, 
^hich has ever had cruel masters of its own creation 
to tyrannise over it for a hopeless time ; and to be 
forgetful of the fact that more than half our appre- 
hensions of outward things are fashioned and col- 
oured by subjective influences — that every man's 
world around is very much the reflection of the world 
within. It might appear as if such cases as we now 
advert to, did not come within the range of our 
subject, inasmuch as the nervous affection settling 
on the mind paralyses all its powers, and renders 
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the victory of faith impossible. But do not let us 
too hastily assume that ; for do we not all know 
what it is to experience within, the existence of a 
double self — ^a twofold mind with opposite tendencies 
— the one side faithful to reason, the other led 
captive by fancy — ^the one true to the truthful, the 
other the sport of falsehoods ? Do we not know 
that success has often crovmed the persevering 
efforts of reason and faith ? and in the worst of the 
struggle, when the dark power has been uppermost, 
has not the better spirit been able to say, " Rejoice 
not against me, mine enemy : when I fall, I shall 
arise ; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a 
light unto me V Is it not still possible, in the most 
mysterious of the death-valleys through which a 
mortal has to go, for the spiritual portion of our 
nature to rise superior to what is physically diseased 
and intellectually bewildered — to discern the blue 
sky over the black gulf — ^to recognise the one real 
presence in the land of shadows — and to say with 
calmness, (a rapturous confidence under such cir- 
cumstances is too much to look for,) " I will fear no 
evil : for thou art with me ? " 
Another thing men dread is pain. 
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** lly bones waxed old*' — " I am full of tossings 
^ tile dawning of the day" — "My sore ran in the 
^§lit" — "There is no soundness in my flesh" — "I am 
^^l)le, and sore broken" — " I water my couch with 
"^^ tears." Old cries are these, belonging to Hebrew 
*^^^es, which He who putteth our tears in His bottle 
^^.s recorded in His Book, in order, doubtless, to 
^Ixew us that when prostrate with disease and tor- 
^Vired with pain, no strange thing has happened 
"^Xnto us, and that He who has written all this in 
^^is book of remembrance, is not one who cannot be 
tiouched with the feeling of our infirmities. They 
are cries proceeding from those upon whom that 
same Lord, in His righteous and wise discipline, had 
laid the rod of bodily pain — severe pain, long con- 
tinued, hardly ever intermitted pain — like Robert 
HaU's, whose life for years was protracted torture; 
manifold, complicated disorders, increasing from 
youth, and attaining almost insupportable burden- 
someness in later age — ^like Eichard Baxter's, who, 
in the catalogue of his maladies, seems to include 
almost all the ills which flesh is heir to. They can- 
not fail to bring the shadow of death over a man's 
souL Not only are they the precursors of death — 
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tiie clouds which betoken the coming of life's las^ 
and most awful storm, but they have in them, \0 
many, what is worse than death itself. I have knowd 
good men not at all afraid to die, but still they have 
been afraid to suffer. Like their patient Master^ 
who had been drinking all His days of bitter cups^ 
and who, when the last was before Him, prayed, 
"Suffer this cup to pass from me" — they have 
found the remembrance of pain endured insufficient 
to strengthen them for the agonies they anticipated. 
" I am not afraid to die, but I am afraid to live," 
said my friend Dr Morison, who had been for years 
a martyr to all kinds of physical suffering. He 
was waiting to be clothed upon with his house 
from heaven, yet he groaned, being burdened. The 
thought of more pain was too much for one already 
"in stripes above measure." 

Yet faith can rise triumphant over pain and fear. 
You have seen the statue of Laocoon, with all his 
muscular energy, all his gigantic strength, yet crushed 
in the fatal coils of the sea-bom serpents ; and you 
have heard of the infant Hercules, who strangled 
the monsters that crawled into his cradle. And so, 
when mere natural courage has quailed, succumbed, 
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*^d died away under the fierce assaults of physical 
^^ffering, a heaven-bom faith, though in the in- 
'^cy of its spiritual life, has sufficed to grapple 
^^h, and has even cast away triumphantly, the de- 
pression and the dread of pain. Martyrs have called 
*^e blazing pyre "a bed of roses." And dying 
^^ints, without the excitements of confessorship, 
^th none to watch them but two — their Father in 
^^aven, and, next to Him, the one on earth most dear 
"^^iave, in the silent chamber, calmly borne pangs 
^^ torture, perhaps equal to the bursting rack or 
^e blistering flame. The evil once so feared has at 
^-^t been little felt. The bitterness of death has 
"^^n passed before death itself has come. 

There is one more evil to be noticed — bereave- 
^>ient 

" Lover and friend,"' said David, another time, 
''hast thou put far from me, and mine acquaintance 
into darkness.'' What a tried man he was ! Bereave- 
ment came nearer home. God smote his little boy. 
He was very ill All the palace was in excitement. 
Was not the mother — with what strange f eeUngs I 
— ^watching by the bed of the smitten one ? And 
"David besought God for the child; and David 
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fEisted, and went in, and lay all night upon the earth. 
And the elders of his house arose, and went to him, 
to raise him np from the earth : but he wonld not, 
neither did he eat bread with them. And it came 
to pass on the seventh day that the child died" 
But worse was it far, when another son was stricken, 
not with disease, but by the hand of violence, in the 
paths of rebellion. '* And the king said unto Cushi, 
Is the young man Absalom safe ? And Cushi an- 
swered, The enemies of my lord the king, and all that 
rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young 
man is. And the king was much moved, and went 
up to the chamber over the gate, and wept : and as 
he went, thus he said, my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom ! would God I had died for thee, 
Absalom, my son, my son!" A valley of the 
shadow of death it was indeed to David, both those 
times. And bereavement always is. Not only is it 
so when the fell stroke takes away those we love, 
imder circumstances that aggravate the loss — ^when 
some cruel accident cuts short their days, carries 
them away as with a flood — or when they have died 
in sin, like Aaron's sons— or when they have per- 
ished by their own hand — ^but even when under cir- 
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^Uxiastances of the most desired mitigation, their 
"•^^venly Father has removed them to Himself, 
^^ckly, with little pain, and in the presence of their 
^^ends, in hope of the resurrection to eternal life. 
^^en. that was the shadow of a dark grief which 
^5rf«d over the home of Bethany — ^when Martha and 
^Xsaj sent the messenger to Jesus, saying, " Lazarus 
^ dead.'* And ever most mysterious and saddening 
^ the heart is the gloom which pervades the cham- 
t^er where, on the bed surrounded a few hours before 
Vjy ministries of skill, and care, and love, lies in 
loneliness the wasted form, under the awful winding- 
sheet, which you reverently lift up from the calm 
face, as if fearful of disturbing those slumbers which 
you know will last till the heavens be no more. 
And the shadow of that solemn loss follows you 
from room to room — ^walks with you by the way — 
meets you in the public place of concourse — ^is with 
you in the morning as soon as you wake — ^and never 
leaves you in the silent night It makes the bright- 
est places round your dwelling dark, while it renders 
the dark ones darker. Who has a garden where the 
roses look as fresh and smell as fragrant, while a 
corpse lies coffined in the house, or has been only 
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just carried to the burial ? death, death ! there 
are no smoky shadows so blinding and stifling to us 
who live, as fall upon us when we see others die! 
The loneliness which comes upon our spirit as we 
part from others at the gateway of the grave, can 
be cheered by one presence only. I never feel my 
need of God and Christ more than when I have bid 
good night to the dear pilgrim who has started on 
his wondrous journey to the spirit-land, and has 
left me standing on this side of the door which has 
closed on him for ever, and will soon open upon ma 

Comfort in Trouble, 

" Thou art with me," Father ! as the Lord of 
providence. " With me /" Filling all space before 
worlds were made. He fills all worlds that His 
fingers have formed; and He fills all souls with whom 
those worlds are peopled ; and in Him we live and 
move and have our being. " This presence of the 
Lord," says Luther, "cannot be ascertained by the 
five senses, but it is seen by faith, which is confident 
of this, that the Lord is nearer to us than we are 
to ourselves." Yes ; He is the light of our light, the 
life of our life, the soul of our souL 
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^e do not live in an orphan world ; and while 
"P^oyidence takes in the whole compass of human 
^airs, embracing all the events which happen in 
^l^e histories of men of every kind, we are taught in 
*he Bible that there is a speciality in the Divine 
Watchfulness over His own people. "The eyes of 
tile Lord are upon the righteous." And this speci- 
alty in point of observation^ if we may so speak, is 
Cionnected with a speciality in reference to direction 
Hnd design, which we can better understand. " All 
things work together for good to them that love 
God." " Thou art with me," are words which, on 
Christian lips, and pondered with Christian intelli- 
gence, mean, " Thy gracious providence is so direct- 
ing all the affairs of Thine unworthy servant, that 
however dark and distressing my circumstances may 
Sometimes be, they are in Thine hands instruments 
of discipline, by which my soul is to have wrought 
Out within it the highest good. What men c3ll 
comfort, is a temporal good Thou mayest deny to 
me ; but holy conformity to Thy will — the most per- 
fect good of all — that Thou art promoting by all the 
affictions of my earthly lot." And it is not in 
prosperity that we realise th^ doctrine pf Divine 
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providence ; it is in adversity. Not on the monn- 
tain, but in the valley — not in the sunshine, but in 
the shade, do we especially and most deeply feel the 
intimate presence of our heavenly Father. Blessed 
compensation for the loss of other comforts ! Have 
we not heard of good people who have said, on the 
review of tribulation, that they would thankfully 
pass through it aU again, for the sake of having once 
more, to the same extent, a sense of the nearness, 
and the protection, and the favour of God ? 

"With me!*' And fiUing all time — Lord of 
the ages — Guardian of the successive generations 
of His people, He has been with them aU their 
days, and will be evermore. The vessel of the Holy 
Church, that strong- built, storm- defying vessel, 
which has survived so many disasters, carries on 
board the souls of all God*s elect ; and each one, as he 
has looked on the waste of waters at the stem and 
heSd, has caught up as watchwords what the Psal- 
mist said — " Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
and laid thine hand upon me.'^ Abraham, as he 
stood upon the deck, and looked up to the starry 
heavens, in the still night, heard a voice saying, 
''Fear not; I am thy shield and thine exceeding 
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^t reward.'* And his grandson Jacob heard, years 
• terwards, the promise, " I will be with thee whither- 
^ever thou goest" And to Moses, and to Joshua, 
^d to many more, as they watched and thought, 
Qre like voices of comfort sent The old mariners 
ave fallen asleep long ago. But still the vessel 
iils onward, bearing a precious freight of souls ; and 
8 the great ages of the Church, and the little ages 
f its individual members, roll away, still are the 
yes of the Lord watching, and the ear of the Lord 
LStening too, and the hand of the Lord overshadow- 
Qg the heaven-bound ship, and all its passengers. 

" Thou art with me," Christ ! as a Friend that 
ticketh closer than a brother. God was in Christ — 
? in Christ ; not learning sympathy from a union 
ith human nature, but declaring it. Not to hmyu) 
le feeling of our infirmities was God manifest in 
le flesh, but to express what was already known — 
) tell the affection already possessed. He was 
touched" and therefore He came down to tell us 
), in the significant acts of His incarnate life. 

Art thou in the valley, my brother, amidst 
Dverty, and perhaps want ? The Son of God is with 
lee there^ to tell thee that He knows well enough 
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what it is to be poor, for He had not where to l^-y 
His head Art thou misunderstood, suspected, 
prejudged, maligned, crushed under a load <>f 
calumny? The Son of God is with thee, to tell 
thee that He knows well enough what it is to t^ 
reviled and persecuted. Art thou the victim of * 
mysterious depression ? comes there over the vall^' 
where thou art toiling on, a horror of great darJ^' 
ness ? The Son of God is with thee, to tell thee ih^^ 
He knows well enough what impalpable sorrows ai 
— ^griefs of the spirit, such as hard minds can neve 
enter into, agony, loneliness. Art thou in pain 
The Son of God is with thee, to tell thee that H^^ 
knows well enough what that is, and then He shew^-^ 
thee His hands, and His feet, and His side. AiT*''^ 
thou bereaved ? The Son of God is with thee, to telJ 
thee that He knows well enough what bereavemeix^ 
is. He points to Bethany, and the grave of- Lazarus 

" We have not an High Priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; hut 
was in all points tempted (or tried) like as we are." 

" Thou art with me,'' Holy Ghost, the Comforter! 
as a sanctifying Spirit The Holy Ghost accom- 
panies the dispensation cf provijJence. TJie Holy 
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Jt reveals and applies the sympathy of Christ. 
Holy Ghost makes our pilgrimage through 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, the means 
romoting our purification and holiness. He 
!S darkness light about us — opens our eyes 
i the truth in times of trouble, as we do not 
< at other times. Mere trouble will not purify 
ballow. There is nothing in poverty or sick- 
to regenerate or revive a human souL Cir- 
tances and sensations will not create spiritual 
js and principles, but truth will And in 
le the Spirit leads us to think of truth, to live 
3 midst of truth. Windows are opened into the 
^ and we see its vanities — ^into heaven, and we see 
tractive splendours — into the grave, and we see 
is nothing to be afraid of there, if we sleep in 
The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
3vealed to us, in their relation to our troubles, 
re are impelled to kneel down and pray, that 
gh our much tribulation we may enter the 
om. And so the Holy Spirit sanctifies us as 
;SS through the valley, 
.th is tried by trouble ; and in that trial, much 

precious than of gold that perisheth, the 

L 
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Holy Spirit strengthens our convictions of God's 
faithfulness and love. When all is prosperous, we 
ought to have strong convictions of that fact. But 
have we ? The faithfulness and love at work behind 
our manifold blessings, creating them and bestow- 
ing them, are too often hid by the very profusion 
of bounty which they bring — ^Kke 

" The pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles ripen'd by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter." 

But through trials the Spirit lays hare to us the 
perfections of God. When we are far away from 
the golden harvest and the purple vintage, and there 
are round us only rocks — ^black rocks, slippery and 
precipitous — what can we do but look about for the 
arm of God ? And when we look for it, we are sure 
to find it. 

Patience is tried by trouble. Trouble does not 
create patience, but gives occasion for its exercise, 
and tests its power. It is hard, sometimes, not to 
complain. Patience is put into the furnace, as a 
hand into the flame. The soul must have a calm, 
strong will to keep holding it there, at God's bid- 
ding, unmoved. But the Spirit who has wrought 
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^ US faith in God, thereby nerves the will to heroic 
^^deavour, and the soul can stand face to face with 
^irific dispensations of Providence, and say, sin- 
^^rely, " Even so. Father ; for so it seemeth good in 
^hy sight" 

Love is tried by trouble. Abraham knew that> 
Hnd so did David, and so does Christ. And even 
the little child smarting under the rod, or crying 
over the last task, feels that not without a struggle 
can love get over the stumblingblock of correction. 
And a victory follows the tiny battle so fought in 
life's earliest tide, when the little fellow, fresh from 
chastisement, and with sorrow for his fault, throws 
his arms about his mother's neck, and kisses her for 
very joy because now she smiles. And how love 
overflows a Christian's heart when, after patient 
endurance, he can say, " Though Thou wast angry 
With me. Thine anger is turned away, and now Thou 
comfortest me!*' The trouble, too, that tries the 
Christian's love, strengthens it ; for the Spirit 
teaches him that " whom the Lord loveth He chast- 
eneth.'' 

And love to our fellow-creatures is even more 
strengthened than tried by troubla How it softens 
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the hearty breaking up and melting away that ic; 
crnst of insensibility to other people's calamities 
when we have none to mourn over of our own 
The care for others, which Jesus brought to all Hi 
affictions, we learn to get out of the experience c 
ours. And in after life, the Holy Spirit makes th 
memory of our sorrows the root of our sympathie.' 
And so He sanctifies us as we pass through th 
valley. 



vn. 



%\t ^ulUu of ^onflkt 



will fear no evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me."-~FsALM xziii i. 



While any great affliction may be called " the 
VaUey of the Shadow of Death/' the image is singu* 
larly applicable to those phases of human experience 
when some spiritual trial of faith and patience 
overtakes a Christian pilgrim. Poverty, sickness, 
bereavement, and the like, are shadows on life's 
path ; but there are blacker ones in the history of 
spiritually-minded men. People of faith and prayer 
meet with causes of anxiety and terror, more dread- 
ful than any outward circumstances in the present 
condition of existence. 

The realisation of the spiritual world in its awful 
aspects — on what I would call the night-side of 
eternity — ^is to minds of a certain order most painful 
and distressing. This valley is the more appalling 
for its being impalpable. It is a pathway of the 
soul. One is haunted by the mysteries of evil 
There is the consciousness of being on the edge of 
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perUbus wonders. There is a persuasion of the 
presence in God's universe of that which makes 
faith stagger, and would overwhelm it, were it not 
for counter and consolatory persuasions. When we 
have an unusually deep impression of the prevalence 
of sin, of the power of temptation, of the near- 
ness of Satanic agencies, of the sorrow they have 
occasioned to the saints of Grod, of the mischief 
they have done to souls, of the many strong men 
slain by them, of the multitudes of victims who 
have gone down to hell, of their present and eter- 
nal misery, of their kinship to us as fellow-beings, 
and their relationship to God as His offspring, — 
when these facts are deeply impressed upon our 
minds, we get amidst the very thickest shades of " the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death." It is a wilderness, 
a land of deserts and pits, a land of drought, a land 
that no man passeth through but of necessity. It 
is infested with satyrs and dragona There is in it 
a constant howling and yelling, as of people under 
unutterable misery, and boimd in affliction and iron. 
Over that valley there hangs the discouraging cloud 
of confusion; death also doth spread his wings over 
it There are deep ditches, dangerous quaga^ into 
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1^ if even a good man falls, he can find no 
tn for his foot to stand on. The pathway is 
narrow. One is liable to fall on this side or 
at The causeway is sometimes so dark, that 
you lift up your foot to set forward, you know 
here or upon what you may set it next. The 
li of hell is hard by the wayside. Flames and 
3 come out in abundance, doleful voices are 
, rushings to and fro, as though the pilgrim 
I be torn in pieces, or trodden down like the 
of the streets. For miles they are heard, and 
anies of fiends come forward to meet the tra- 
. Nearer and nearer they come, and will get 
d, and step up softly, and whisperingly suggest 
)us blasphemiea 

Bunyan describes it This wonderfully strong 
rraphic language points to no visible state of 
3, nor to any mere temporal troubles and 
^s, but to what is present before spiritual 
3, when iheir faith in the mysterious aspects of 
iniverse is most sensitive and excited. The 
rse is seen to be haunted with eviL There is 
ess in the imiverse — there are devils in the 
rse — ^tliere is a hell in the universe. And yet 
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the universe is the dominion and the creation of 
God. What an unutterable mystery ! 

This valley must be passed through — ^the dark 
side, as weU as the bright side, of truth must be 
looked at. There are difficult things to be believed 
as well as easy ones — ^what is baffling as well as what 
is plain. We are to believe that there is sin as well 
as goodness, that there are devils as well as angels, 
that there is a hell as well as a heaven, that there 
are lost souls as well as saved ones. God does not 
give us an even path and a green carpet to walk 
upon all the way to heaven ! The road is not lined 
throughout with beautiful palaces and arbours, and 
Delectable Mountains on the horizon. 

Now, awful views of the spiritual and eternal 
world are likely to come just after severe temptation. 
When a Christian has been fighting with Apollyon, 
when the great dragon has been unfolding his 
wings, or when the devil has been flattering the 
soul and undervaluing Christian service, and pre- 
tending to be good, and kind, and generous, and 
dwelling on the perilousness of the lonely pilgrim- 
age, and pleading infirmities against the believer, 
ending all with some desperate outburst of rage — 
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^^rtding over the breadth of the way, threatening to 
** spill the soul " — ^hurling darts of flame, like hail, 
^ill the Christian is almost spent — then there follows 
^ Mralk through the valley. Eeflections on such ex- 
perience can scarcely fail to place us amidst mani- 
fold spiritual diflSculties. We wander amidst close 
girdlmg rocks, deep hemming gulfs, and low hang- 
^ clouds of mystery — ^mystery — mystery ! 

Because of the report of this gloom, and of the 
terror which has seized on some who have touched 
1^ edge, men are tempted to turn back from the 
heavenly path leading through it But faith in 
^hat lies beyond should animate to perseverance ; 
^so, there is a pathway through it ; and to go back 
^5 to plunge into actual despair. 

Let us touch on — 

Alleviations vouchsafed to terror-stricken 

Pilgrims, 

]. If the memory of recently permitted tempta- 
tion may in some cases open the entrance into this 
Valley, there are other associated memories in the 
mind of the Christian which largely tend to miti- 
gate his trial To adopt the imagery of dear old 
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John Banyan, the pilgrim was prepared for his oo^" 
flict by the arms given him out of the Lord's armouuy- 
Harnessed from head to foot with what is pro^i 
only having no armour for ihs hack, but well ^^ 
fended on the breast ; wherever else wounded, ^o 
weapon has been allowed to pierce the heart. A-Jid 
when the enemy thought he was sure of his px"«y, 
and was going to fetch what he counted upon as lis 
last blow, Christian could reach out his hand for tie 
sword of the Spirit, wherewith to give the Evil One 
a deadly thrust And have not his wounds been 
healed ? Came there not a hand with some leaves 
from the tree of life, the which Christian took and 
applied to the wounds he had received in the battle, 
so as to be healed immediately ? Did he not also 
sit down in that place to eat bread, and to drink of 
the bottle that was given him, so that, being re- 
freshed, he could address himself to his journey with 
his sword drawn in his hand? The remembrance 
of spiritual help and comfort in connexion with 
spiritual temptation does not, I am aware, eq)lato 
the mystery of eviL The experience of Divine con- 
solations by Christian men will not be, to one intel- 
lectually perplexed with the darkest of problems, » 
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efficient reason for the Divine permission of temp- 
ations which sweep over the whole world, and carry 
^ay multitudes of souls as with a flood. But still, 
l^G recollection of personal relief in the midst of 
-Diptation must serve to lighten the pressure of the 
'^t burden on individual minds ; and these parti- 
■ilar instances of succour and assuagement must 
Iso appear to us as threads of light gleaming across 
^e dense mystery, awakening the hope that one day 
^e whole will be dispersed. 

2. And when we are in the very midst of the 
Hey, there is consolation to be derived from listen- 
5 to the voices of those who have gone before us 
?re. You hear in this psalm the words of one whose 
ure becomes dim as he walks into the deepest shade, 
t whose voice falls triumphantly on your ear, " I 
11 fear no evil; for thou art with me." David the 
ured outlaw, and David the insulted king, felt in 
J own soul at times what depressed him more than 
ile amidst the caves of Engedi, and banishment 
Mahanaim. Was he not thinking of something 
>rse than the treachery and savage violence of 
)rtal men, when he complained of water-floods, and 
rkness, and the terrors of hell ? Can you read 
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the Psalms without feeling that David knew a little 
of the night-side of the universe ? But in his deep- 
est sorrow and trouble he cries, " Lord, I beseecli 
thee, deliver my souL" And the jubilant tone in which 
he finishes some of those psalms which are fullest 
of mourning, lamentation, and woe, may well i^' 
spirit us to press forward through the densest glooxii, 
hoping for the outbreak of light and gladness before 
long. 

In later times, more precise utterance has be^ii 
given to the painful pressure of the mystery of evil, 
its origin and prevalence, and with the voice ^^ 
complaint there are coupled tidings of a reme^Jj- 
" Did not my God," asked Augustine, " who is xio* 
only God, but goodness itself, make me? When<?e, 
then, came I to will evil, and not good ? Who en- 
grafted in me this plant of bitterness? If the devil, 
whence is the devil ? If he was transformed from 
a good angel into a devil by his own perverse wiH 
whence came that will?" Here is the heart and 
centre of the diflBculty. Here the dark valley is 
darkest. How Augustine warred as he there stag- 
gered along ! God only knew, he says, the intensity 
of his sufferings. Though he never found any ex- 
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'lauation of the great mystery, yet he attained to 
•^ace through a steady apprehension of the limits 
f human knowledge, and through trust, childlike 
^t, in the infinite goodness and perfection of Him 
ho has revealed HimseK to us through Christ In 
is "Confessions,^^ what cheering words fall from 
Is lips as he walks the valley, and tells us, " It is 
He thing to see from the summit of a woody moun- 
iin the house of peace, and finding no way thither, 
ainly to try to reach it through impassable thickets, 
rhile the lion and the dragon are besetting and 
jdng in wait for us ; and another, quite another, to 
eep on the road that leads thither, guarded by the 
are of the celestial Captain, where no deserters from 
le heavenly army are permitted to lurk and rob/' 
We see Luther, and Bunyan, and Foster, and 
ihers, going down into the depths of the valley ; 
it though persecuted by terrifying thoughts, they 
ere not forsaken, though cast down, they were not 
jstroyed. As with the Slough of Despond, so with 
is valley, they struggled through, and came out 
1 the side nearest the heavenly city. " Many are the 
flictions of the righteous ; but the Lord delivereth 
im out of them alL'' 
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3. But, after all, the grand consolation is — " Thou 
art with me," — the God of love. 

But how is the love of God to be seen in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ? Christian, when 
on the Delectable Mountains, holding the spy-glass 
which enabled him to see the goodly prospect, felt his 
hand tremble at the thought of what he had escaped. 
" I might have been down there in hell now,'* is a flash 
of terrifying truth even at the moment when a pil- 
grim on the sunny hills takes up his telescope to look 
at heaven. But when freed from the trepidation in- 
cident to a sense of personal danger, there remains 
the fact that multitudes of human creatures — our 
brothers and sisters, and God's children, too — ^are 
in the blackness of darkness for ever. Do argu- 
ments for the Divine benevolence, founded on cer- 
tain beneficent arrangements of creation, appear, 
when that shadow falls on my spirit, complete, 
satisfactory, convincing ? Do they crush objections ? 
Do they silence all doubts? Is there enough in 
nature and in providence to satisfy the cravings of 
the sorrow-stricken soul for relief and comfort ? It 
must appear to every one that we want something 
besides what we see, and what reason tells us, to keep 
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^ve in our hearts, a conviction that " God is love." 

W'e have it That truth is not a summing up of 

Store's and reason's teaching — it is the summing 

^P of the gospel of redeeming mercy. It is not the 

^^ression, in a succinct formula, of the conclusion 

*^ Which the naturalist arrives — ^not a proposition 

testing on scientific proofs. It does not send us to 

^e constitution and history of the world, to pick up 

Evidences and illustrations of what it declares ; but 

^* is itself an authoritative revelation of love — the 

^ey to explain the purposes of all other things, 

*U)wever perplexing. 

God's Bible meets us in the valley, and it does not 
Pviat the universe as a paradisa It is not a book 
of sentimental poetry. It does not ignore what 
Xnsjij religious people seem to shut their eyes upon. 
It does not paint life on holidays and festivals alone, 
l)ut life as it is on other days. It never irritates the 
chafed and grieved spirit of the sincerely doubting 
man by one syllable of unreality. It faces the dark- 
est facts — sin and death, the devil and hdl; and it 
implies that good men may be and are terrified by 
the thought of them. Yet it goes on calmly saying, 

in the pitchy darkness of the deepest portion of the 

M 
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valley, " God is love." And well it may, for it le- 

• 

veals the great fact which settles for ever the jx^^ 
question — " In this was manifested the love of <3od 
toward us, because that God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world that we might live through hix^ 
That is conclusive. Should it be objected that ce^ 
tain signs of beneficence in the natural world ^^ 
not conclusive, because there are other arrangemexits 
involving the necessary endurance of pain, no siich 
an objection can be put in here. Whatever diffi- 
culties I might feel as to a person's intentions, if I 
saw him making provisions on the whole benefici4 
but yet allowing much scope for misery — ^I could 
not possibly doubt his disposition, if I further saw 
him making the most costly sacrifice possible for 
him to make, on behalf of those very persons for 
whom his provisions were contrived. A sacrifice 
leaves no doubt of the love of the sacrificer. Who 
can question Abraham's love to God ? God has 
made the greatest sacrifices for man. He has giv6B 
His Son. He has given Himself. I do not want 
proofs of His love for me after that. I cannot yield 
to any questionings about His love after that I 
am prepared to look calmly on all facts in the xaA- 
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^erse, even the most terrible, after that I am quite 
^e that whatever there may be in a creation which 
"^ has m?ide, and which He overrules, there can be 
Nothing inconsistent with love after that 

*. And as to my own personal safety amidst these 
^^ms of mystery, I can have no doubt of that while 
^^uiiging to my Shepherd. The way may be some- 
^^es very narrow and slippery, scarcely affording 
^^othold, and the enemies of my soul, like dogs and 
Solves, may bark and howl ; but He can guide me 
^^dst perilous precipices, and beat off the enemies 
^f my souL When I slide. He can recover me from 
*'he slippery rocks — ^when my feet are entangled in 
^he brushwood of bewildering mental temptations, 
^Hd, when actually tripped up, I am near being pre- 
cipitated into the depths of some horrible gulf of 
^oubt and agony, He can with His shepherdly 
^rook h(y hold upon me, and lift me up again, and 
Xaake me stand and walk along the narrow way of 
simple truth, with a calm conviction and a steady 
hope. And when hellish beasts of prey gnash with 
their teeth, and open their jaws to bite, and foam 
with rage, and crouch with feline cunning to take 
a fatal spring, the Shepherd with His lordly staff 
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can smite the furies, saying, "Down, down! " and, 
like frightened cms, they qnail and whine, and sneak 
away. ** His rod and staff do comfort me." 

The Differences whuA obtain in reference to this 
stage of spiritual experience. 

1. Theie is a sense in which every thonghtfol 
Christian has to pass through this dismal valley. 
The dark facts in the nniveise are too prominent 
to be overlooked by any but the very unreflective. 
We must at times have solemn thoughts as well as 
cheerful ones. Whatever God sees and permits, we 
are to tiy and behold in the light which He affords 
us for the purpose. Di£Scult truths are salutary 
trials of faith. To believe that God is love in the 
bouse Beautiful, and in the land Beulah, is not so 
strong an exercise of it as to believe the same thing 
down in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

Bright truths look brighter when standing out on 
the back ground of dark ones. 

Holiness looks the more beautiful in contrast 
with sin. 

Christ's work appears most glorious when seen in 
conflict and victory over the devil and helL 
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^nilt and perdition illustrate by contrast the love 
^* :redeeming grace. 

TThere is a vast difference between passing through 
^-li^ valley and dwelling in it^ between seeing it as 
^•■fcie road to hell and the path to heaven. 

The remembrance of it is calculated to chasten 
'^e Christian mind throughout the remaining pil- 
grimage, and is full of wise discipline, training the 
^ul for the mountain-land of light and joy. 

And, finally, in no hour of depression, nor in any 
exercise of speculative thought, must anything be 
admitted into our theories of present and future, time 
and eternity, earth and hell, incompatible with the 
perfect goodness of the Shepherd of souls. At the 
end of every article and clause of our creed, let 
there be the proviso and condition. Saving ike right- 
eousness and the love of Ood. 

2. But all do not pass through the valley in the 
same way. 

Men of strong but simple, trustful &ith, so well 
described by Bunyan, have been like the brother 
hero who said, '' I had sunshine all the way through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death." Sunlight in 
the valley — ^that is, a sense of mystery without any 
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sense of desertion. What a comfort ! And Chris- 
tiana had visions of Jacob's ladder, and a present of 
a golden anchor, and a sight of Abraham's sacrificial 
knife, just before she came to the place. . Some be- 
lievers have such pleasant and beautiful impressions 
of Divine truth, and are so filled with the conviction 
of the nearness of heaven, and get such hold on 
hope, and have so much of self-sacrificing confidence 
in Gk)d, that they can walk through deep mysteries 
with composure and boldness. They have not 
strong, masculine minds, and their habits of think- 
ing have not been broad and deep. They take the 
truth as little children, all on trust from the blessed 
Book, and find uninterrupted joy and peace, or 
nearly so, in believing. They are not much haunted 
by tie mystery of the origin and prevalence of eviL 
They shed the radiance of their own tranquil souls 
over all nature, and when a difficulty obtrudes itself, 
they pass it by with an unhesitating conviction that 
what they know not now they will know hereafter. 
Thrice happy ones ! How do the souls inured to 
conflict, and wrapped sometimes in blackest shades 
of doubt, envy those shining ones ! And beyond 
all contemptible hypocrisy, is the hypocrisy of fliose 
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e intellectual people, who, from a wish to 

spiritually heroic, affect a conflict with 
and mysteries all to them unreal, and only 
jy hearsay. 

some even of the most reflective people, of 
;t minds, are so humble and so patient, and 
ih great-hearted guides and comforters, that 
ape much which others meet with. When 
ies are beginning to threaten, they are won- 

supported, and use words such as the alle- 
ats LQto the mouth of Great-Heart — "Indeed, 
doing business in the great waters, or like 
own into the deep. This is like being in the 

the sea, and like going down to the bottoms 
lountains. Now it seems as if the earth with 

were about us for ever. But let them that 
. darkness, and have no light, trust in the 
f the Lord, and stay upon their God. For 
}, I have gone often through this valley, and 
jen much harder put to it than now I am ; 
b you see I am alive. I would not boast 
b. I am not mine own saviour. But I trust 
11 have a good deliverance. Come, let us 
: light to Him that can lighten our darkness, 
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and can rebuke not only these, but all the Satans in 
helL" 

Again, when some very timid sotd passes through, 
there is a special check from the Lord of the way, 
and a command from the demons not to meddle 
with the fearing ones. They have no inclination to 
go back — that they abhor ; but they dread lest the 
spirits of darkness and evil should, have them, and 
shew such timidity as might encourage the enemy 
to luake a fierce onslaught But no. '' Qod is faith- 
ful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able, but will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear 
it*' There is One mightier than Satan and all his 
angels. "This," says Great-Heart respecting Fearing, 
" I took very great notice of — ^that the valley was as 
quiet when he went through it, as ever I knew it 
before or since. I suppose those enemies here had 
now a special check from our Lord, and a command 
not to meddle until Fearing had passed over." 

I love to read David and Bunyan together ; for 
two souls, they were very much alike. Bunyan in old 
Hebrew times, upon a throne, would have been like 
David; and David amidst the Puritanism oi die 
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eenth century, would have been like Bunyan. 
Qg of Israel would have understood many a pas- 
i" Grace Abounding;" and the author of " Grace 
iding " found, we know, his own Cardiphonia 
utterances of pain, and grief, and faith, and 
iontained in the Book of Psalms. Study, then, 
prith the night-side views of the universe and 
y suggested by the awful words " Valley of 
ladow of Death," the pages of the immortal 
y where such a scene is painted, and pray, in 
lour of temptation and terror, for the light 
ccour which Christian and the other pilgrims 

forget, that there is another valley hard by 
e we have pictured forth, and that as we 
e the one, so shall we the other. It is the 

of Humiliation, fertile and green, and adorned 
lies, where the shepherd boys have a merrier 
d wear more of heart*s-ease in their bosom, 
B who is clad in silks and velvet Come and 
look at it in beautiful contrast with the Death 
It is refreshing to think of these bright 
n spiritual history, these rich and beautiful 
)s in the regions of experience. 
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''In this Tslley our Lord fonnerly had His 
country-house: He lored much to be here. He loved 
also to walk in these meadows, for He found the 
air was pleasant Besides, here a man shall be free 
from the noise, and from the hurrying of this life : 
all states are full of noise and confusion ; only the 
Valley of Humiliation is that empty and solitary 
place. Here a man shall not be let and hindered in 
his contemplation, as in other places he is apt to ba 
This is a valley that nobody walks in but those that 
love a pilgrim's life. And though Christian had the 
hard hap to meet here with Apollyon, and to enter 
with him into a brisk encounter, yet I must tell you, 
that in former times men have met with angels here, 
have found pearls here, and have in this place found 
the words of life. 

'' Did I say our Lord had here in former days His 
coimtry-house, and that He loved here to walk ? I 
will add, in this place, and to the people that live 
and trace these grounds, He has left a yearly re- 
venue, to be faithfully paid them at certain sea- 
sons, for their maintenance by the way, and for 
their further encouragement to go on in their pil- 
grimage." 
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'-^l^e happy, contented walkers here have light and 
^ort in the midst of spiritual conflicts, 
^ost trae is it, that they who delight in this place 
i find a home in it, get best through the valley 

> 

joining it. The man who kisses the very flowers 
^ch grow there, is the man for whose sake our 
>x*d puts a check upon the enemies in the dark 
d dreary passages of religious and theological 
^stery. Pride aggravates what is mysterious. It 
^tes diflScidties which but for it would have no 
istence. It encourages a bold curiosity to look 
►wn into depths which make one giddy. It tempts 
iward to subterranean passages of speculation, 
here the daring searcher is sure to lose himself. 
Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
lirit before a fall" But, on the other hand, 
miility prepares us for the sight of the mysterious 
-through it we trustfully lean on the arm of 
hnighty love, and ke6p the narrow footway which 
is gospel has built up through the whole length of 
e dark cavern. " God resisteth the proud, but he 
veih grace to the humble." 



VIIL 



^t MU^ 0f §titl 



Yea, though I walk through the valTey of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil : for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
•taff they comfort me." — Pbalm zxiil 4. 



ive surveyed the Valleys of Trouble and of 
t ; we now approach the third and last — 

Death. 

us think of it 

a valley very dark and repulsive. 
:e may be in connexion with death linger- 
sease, acute pain, nervous debility, depressed 

a stroke of paralysis, or a rush of apoplexy. 
must be the breaking up of this mortal body, 
lling down of the old tabernacle in which we 
welt all our lives. A traveller likes the tent 
Lch he has been eating, drinking, reading, 
ig, talking, sleeping, for months and months, 
prd of the weather-stained canvas is precious ; 
3 pilgrim soul, how can it help — from associa- 
jtn were it from no other cause— liking, fondly 
the body, the tabernacle in which it has ever 
nd moved and had its being ? Going out into 
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the spirit-world unclothed is truly very grand, but 
it is truly very awful and startling. And then there 
must be the shutting up of the outer man in the 
grave prison— with which said outer man it is 
extremely difficult, with all our philosophy and reli- 
gion, not thoroughly to identify ourselves, ay, our 
whole selves. There must be a separation from 
friends — ^father, mother, husband, wife, sons, daugh- 
ters, neighbours, companions, acquaintances. They 
may go with us to the entrance of the great dark 
pass, but there we must take leave of them, and 
walk along the narrow, very narrow foot-ledge all 
alone. 

Valleys are the result of disturbing forces. You 
see the strata on the one side corresponding with 
the strata on the other — clay, sandstone, slate. 
Plauily there has been the tearing open of a passage 
througL The walls were not built up so at first 
The solid substance has been rent in twain — ^rent 
by the bursting out of the caldron fires below, or 
by the inrushiag of mountain torrents from above. 
Volcanoes or deluges were at work there once, mak- 
ing mysterious havoc. And this Valley of the Sha- 
dow of Death is the result of a disturbing force 
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The human world was not made originally in this 
way. What would have been the paradisaical plan 
of dealing with mankind had it lasted — ^whether 
there woidd have been an immortality on earth, or 
some way of getting over the hills into the other 
land, who shall say? But it is plain enough now, 
that sin has torn the hills asunder, and made the 
dark passage into the iafinite regions. " Sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin." That convulsion, 
more terrible than any of which geologists can find 
traces in upheaved and dislocated and tortured rocks, 
also exceeds them in this respect, that whereas they 
proceeded from the working of laws to which God 
himself gave form and impulse, this has happened 
in violation of law, has really dashed across it, and 
made a ruin and a chaos unparalleled. 

Valleys in mountain lands are often like haunted 
houses, full of mysterious noises and strange sights, 
and stranger shadows. There come creeping over 
the soul imutterable sensations and thoughts as the 
pilgrim at nightfall listens to the echo, catches the 
last sun-ray shot aslant the rocks and glaciers, or 
feels the mists flung round him like a mantle. And 
the valleys in many a foreign land are infested with 
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what coarser minds will count more real Had not 
David seen the glaring eyes of the wolf in the thicket, 
or heard his bark on the hills ? Had he not had his 
path crossed by the bear, and beheld the lion com- 
ing up from the swellings of Jordan ? The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death is really a hav/nied one. 
No region is so full of mystery. What forms do 
dying people sometimes see I What voices do they 
hear! What insight into the spiritual world do 
they experience ! Glorious lights come there^ not 
from a setting sun, but from a rising one. Yet the 
opposite of light, dense darkness, is also felt What 
temptations and conflicts some Christians have in 
their dying hours ! Satan knows that his time is 
short, and how fiercely he growls. 

Let us leave the allegory for a moment There 
lies in yonder room an old, gray-headed saint His 
soul is departing. As we put aside the curtains, 
and take the withered hand in ours, and ask, " In 
the prospect of eternity, my friend, how is it with 
you?" he replies, "Dark — very dark*' He lacks 
consolation. He is full of doubt His mind wan- 
ders. He cannot recollect sweet refreshments he 
has met with in the way of his pilgrimaga Be 
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3art-fears that he will never get in at the gate 
iven. His sins haunt him ; and the devil is 
►on frightening him into despair. He cannot 
le Divine Shepherd. *' Surely,'* he exclaims, 
were right, He would now arise to help me ; 
)r my sins He hath brought me into this snare, 
5ft me.'* He forgets who has said, " There are 
nds in their death; but their strength is firm, 
are not troubled like other men; neither are 
plagued like other men.^ But now comes a 
The Christian lies in silence, and muses, 
fleets and prays, and hopeful words are borne 
on his mind. " Be of good cheer, Jesus Christ 
th thee whole." Now the old faith springs up. 
I see Him again ! — {Him f) — and He tells me, 
1 thou passest through the waters, I will be 
thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not 
ow thee.'* Now comes assurance, and the 
Y is as still as a stone till the Christian is passed 

b me here remark, that the passage through 
is to be judged of by the former pilgrimage, 

aeed hardly say from whom I have borrowed these expre»- 
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not that pilgrimage by this passage. We naturally 
wish that the last words of Christian friends should 
be hopeful, beautiful words. But too much may 
be made of them. A man's death is no key to the 
mystery of his life. His life is a key to whatever of 
mystery there may be in his death. My own father 
was a good man, if ever there was one, but the valley 
was haunted as he went through it. "Tell me 
not,** said a friend to my poor, weeping mother, 
"how he died, but how he lived.** I am greatly 
more puzzled with the serene deaths of some very 
inconsistent professors than with the conflict of 
holy souls in the last hour. How can we wonder 
at darkness when we think of One who said, " My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? '* 

This valley is never without a traveller in it 
Some spirit is at this moment passing through. 
Amidst this world of noise, bustle, fury, there is 
always a silent spot there. How pensive the reflec- 
tion, as we turn over the volumes of history, " All 
these pages relate to the dead. They have all gone 
through the valley!** Amidst all your schemes of 
business, brother, and all your dreams of pleasure, 
you are walking thitherward. You and I have an 
appointment which we Tavist keep in " that silent 
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''aiting-hall where Adam meeteth with his child- 

The valley cannot be very far off. We do not 
^ow where we are on our life-journey. The ap- 
proaches to the spot we are speaking of are manifold, 
inexpected, sudden. Nowhere as here can wan- 
Leiings amidst mountains lead to such disclosures 
>f the regions yonder at unlooked-for moments. 
We may have to travel on for miles and miles 
before we reach the frontier, or it may be distant 
only a few furlongs. Our Guide alone knows, and 
He will not telL 

Now, the Christian can say with David, in the 
prospect of death, " I will fear no evU" Here we 
must distinguish between the physical and moral 
fear of deatL 

Some men have instinctively an intense fear of 
death. It is proportioned to their love of life, and 
that love is their strongest passion. They cling 
with the closest tenacity to the forms of their pre- 
sent existence — ^breathing the air, seeing the sun, 
using their limbs, talking to friends, hearing their 
voices — it is the familiar condition of consciousness, 
with pleasant memories gathered round it, and 
eager hopes too. Who can rationally wish to throw 
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all that away ? Who can contentedly part with it 
without the expectation of some higher good in- 
stead? The attachment to life is inwronght by 
our heavenly Father, and is meant to be a cover and 
a shield for a treasure as delicate as it is precious, 
and not to be preserved without some such provi- 
sion. This instinct is to life what the sheath is to 
the flower, what the husk is to the grain, what the 
shell is to the kernel, what the lashes are to the eye. 
But the love of life may reach an immense excess. 
It may amount to a moral disease. It may prove a 
fatal snare. To escape death some men have made 
sacrifices of what ought to be to all dearer than 
life. Not only skin upon skin, all that a man 
hath, have some given for life; but all that a 
man is — truth, faith, love, constancy. They have 
made a holocaust of the soul, and thrown it on the 
altar to be burnt, rather than walk down into tiie 
valley. Cranmer was strongly tempted to do that ; 
poor fellow ! he half didi it; but, thank (Jod, drew 
back before the sacrifice was finished. And to tes- 
tify that, after all, he would not sell his soul for life, 
did penance by thrusting the fingers that held the 
recanting pen into the flames, saying, with tears^ 
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it unworthy hand — that unworthy hand!"* To 
3h the base animal fear by the inspiration of 
iler, is the design of our Lord's courage-breath- 
irords, " Fear not them that kill the body, but 
)t able to kill the soul : but rather fear him who 
e to destroy both soul and body in hell." 
. the other hand, there are some men in whom 
istinctive love of life, and consequently the fear 
lath, is low and feeble. To them there is no- 
• terrible in dying. So small is the space which 
biment to their present existence holds in their 
t, that there is left in it ample verge and room 
le play of all the great personal and social pas- 
They no more fear death than the eagle does 
x)rm, or the horse the battle. Death is nothing 
eir patriotism — ^nothing to their ambition — 
ng to their honour — ^nothing to their love. 
1 Hofer was led out of his prison at Mantua, to 
for fighting his country's battles, and he was 
o kneel down, while a white handkerchief was 
d him wherewith to bind his eyes — "I have 
accustomed to look into the mouths of cannon," 
le ; adding, " I am accustomed to stand in the 
nee of my Creator, and in that position will I 
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deliver up my soul to Him." Then, throwing a piece 
of money to the corporal, he cried, with a firm voice, 
" Fire ! " Many a youth, with a bright life before 
him at home, went off to the Crimean war to fight 
the Sussians, and fell, without a murmur, in the 
trenches of SebastopoL You may count by thou- 
sands men who would rather die than bear the 
accusation of cowardice. And not seldom will people 
lay violent hands on themselves before they will sur- 
vive the shipwreck of their affections. All this is to 
be considered in dealing with death as a subject of 
religious reflection and appeal 

There are those, then, who have no fear of 
dying, and consequently do not feel the need of 
religious consolations to prepare them for the 
event But it is far different with others. Those 
who through fear of death have all their lifetime 
been subject to bondage, do need greatly the com- 
forts which the gospel brings. And of that fear 
there is no form that so much requires the blessed 
remedy afforded in the gospel, as that which consists 
in apprehension and alarm respecting the spiritual 
aspects of our mortal changa The moral fear of 
death may blend with the physical The former 
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may exist where the latter is unknown. Death, as 
the dissolution of nature, may seem a trifle — ^no 
more than darting into the air is to the dragon-fly. 
Yet, morally considered, it may assume a character 
of indescribable awfulness. To die, and enter the 
spirit-world — ^to die, and become conscious of an 
incorporeal existence which shall give power to 
thought and feeling unknown before — to die, and 
leave the world of probation and discipline in which, 
as long as it lasts, a saving change is possible, for 
one of immutable fixity and everlasting development, 
without the possibility of any saving change — 
that is a view of death which, to every sane man, 
may well appear most awful, and really comes to 
many at times with an overwhelming solemnity. To 
die, that we may give an account of life — to die, that 
we may feel the responsibilities of life — to die, that 
we may realise the issues of life — to die, that we may 
stand before the Lord of life — to die, that we may 
enter upon strange, unknown conditions of life^ — 
here are elements in death which I am astonished 
do not oftener lay hold upon human minds with a 
convulsive force, arresting their whole attention, and 
absorbing their entire sensibilities. It is equally to 
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be deplored and to be wondered at, that so many, so 
very many, should walk through life utterly heed- 
less of those infinite realms that vrUl open on the 
traveller when the death-valley is passed. Nothing 
astonishes me more than the apathy which people 
manifest in the prospect of the future, save the 
wretched ease with which they delude themselves 
into the idea that all will be right when death is 
over. We have all heard the story of the Strid in 
the Vale of Wharf, and the fatal leap of the boy who 
thought he should clear the gulf from rock to rock, but, 
in the very act of springing, was dragged down into 
the foaming torrent by the leash he grasped. And 
so, alas, alas ! many a one who thinks that he shall 
make the passage of the death Strid safe enough, will 
find, when the leap is taken, that, instead of being 
on the everlasting hills, he is down at the bottom of 
the eternal depths, dragged there by the chain that 
bound to him for ever his worldliness and sin. 

We proceed to explain the nature of the Christian 
antidote to the fear of death. 

The fearless tone which the psalm expresses be- 
trays not the bull-dog sort of courage which belongs 
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the soldier and the sailor. The Christian man 
-ognises just grounds of apprehension, but counter- 
Bisons are perceived and accepted enough to over- 
xne the antagonistic terrors. 

What is that which reasonably saves a thoughtful 
an from fear, as he looks at the entrance of the 
^th-pass ? It is the conviction, " Thou art mih 
€,'* springing from faith in the New Testament 
•od news. 

I^it the words into the lips of a sentimentalist, 
iere he lies, enfeebled by disease, but with a mind 
ll active, with a fancy pensively employed with 
ages of beauty which are felt to be on the point 
fading. He asks you, as he lies helpless on the 
fa, to wheel him to the window, where he may see 
d smell the flowers, and catch a view of the dis- 
it hills, and the woods and waters lying yonder, 
. flooded with the golden, hazy light of the setting 
n. And then he whispers, " How calmly glorious 
all nature — the home of the Eternal ! I am His 
ild. All nature is my home. I surrender my 
irit into the hands of the Great Spirit. As He 
kve it, so I return it." Such poetry would be true 

fact, if not very strong in thought, or coBsistently 
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devout in sentiment, were we to imagine tliat an 
angel could die, and that he would employ his last 
moments in sentimental revepdes. But in the case 
of man as he is, as every man has been since Adam 
until now, it is neither more nor less than a poetry 
of lies. For a sinner so to die is to die in a plear 
sant dream, from which a terrible awakening must 
follow, amidst the eternal realities. The Bible-teach- 
ing of man's lost condition, even the testimony of 
conscience to the need of a Saviouf, dispels that sort 
of enchantment, "sicklied o'er," as it is, "withi 
pale cast of thought." 

Then put the words, " Thou art with me," into 
the lips of an awakened sinner, and you have a re- 
petition of the scene in Eden : — " And they heard the 
voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day : and Adam and his wife hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord Qod amongst 
the trees of the garden." The most fearful of all 
fearful sights to a man convinced of sin, as he looks 
into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, is just this, 
that God is thera Life has been to him, perhaps, 
anything but a pleasant land — ^indeed a sandy desert, 
not a place of green pastures. He has been fighting 
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^®r years with all sorts of difficulties, and has borne 
*U sorts of burdens, but he would willingly enough 
S^ back and face them all again, rather than advance 
^ meet his God. To him " the day of the Lord is 
^Winess, and not light: as if a man did flee from a 
*ioii, and a bear met him ; or went into the house, and 
*^^ed his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him.*' 
The words of the psalm, as expressive of comfort, 
^ust come from the lips of a pardoned man, a 
Renewed man — a man who looks at God in Christ, 
"Who sees Him in the child Jesus, as He lies in His 
Mother's arms hi Bethlehem — and in the man Jesus, 
'^th the wild beasts in the wilderness, and with the 
'Worse Spirit of Evil that haunted its wastes — and in 
the sympathising Friend who shewed that He thought 
it better to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasting — and in the Divine Prophet who 
said, " I am the resurrection and the life " — and in 
Him who drank of the cup in the garden, and bowed 
His head upon the cross. No sinner can be reason- 
ably saved from fear as he looks on death, but one who 
by faith apprehends the presence of God in Christ 
No creature can be safe and happy without God 
No sinning creature can enjoy a God-given safety 
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and happiness till he be pardoned and brought home 
to God. And the pardoning and the bringing home, 
according to the New Testament, is through one 
medium — only one. 

So pardoned, so brought home to God through 
Christ, so renewed in the image of Him who created 
him, the believer, in his dying hour, as he says, 
" Thou art with me/' says also in eflfect, " Thou wilt 
shew me the path of life ;" and the prospect of tot 
path of life may well subdue all fear, and fill the 
soul with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Here let us pause, and examine the ground, and 
measure the breadth of the blessed hope through 
which the Christian overcomes the fear of deatL 

How does the hope shape itself ? With this Book 
in our hands, our only light upon the matter, what 
view do we get of the great mystery of a future 
life ? Into what form does it resolve itself in our 
conceptions ? 

Doubtless, in the first place, it comes before us as 
a fact — ^a certainty that there is a path through the 
valley — that a broad, bright roadway does really run 
from it up to heaven's gates — that the Divine Pre- 
cursor leads the way — that, by His infallible wisdom 
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^d irresistible power, He will bring the whole crowd 
^^ pilgrims safely home. 

£ut more than this, in the second place, the one 
©^and comprehensive fact resolves itself into two 
distinct facts. Two forms of being are seen to 
^^ait the Christian — the one coming before the other; 
^Ixe one very near, the other how remote we cannot 
'^^11; the one every now and then almost touching us, 
tlien running onwards till it falls into the other, 
'^hen the whole is seen swelling out and spreading 
Over an infinite space, where our thoughts are lost in 
an ocean of glory. We see that the first pathway, 
through which God will hereafter lead the faithful, 
conducts to a separate state, which the New Testa- 
ment calls '* Abrahams bosom,'' "paradise," "an 
ahsence from the body — a being with the Lord." All 
this tiie Apostle Paul conveys to our minds when 
he expresses "a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ ; " for surely he could not have said this if 
Kfe be succeeded by a long, unconscious, dreamless 
deep, pervading the soul as well as the body. Did 
no awakening follow, how could a vigorous, active 
mind like his, burning with love and zeal in his 
Maker's cause, anxious to serve Him incessantly, 
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wish to fall into a protracted, ignoble, and visionless 
slumber ? And how could such a state of blank ob- 
livion warrant his calling it "a being with Christ?" 
Impossible! The fact of a separate existence of 
the soul after death, a better and more glorious life 
than the present one, is revealed in the Bible beyond 
all question. And after the first of these life-paths 
no Christian can entertain a doubt of the second: 
that there is a pathway out of the grave up to 
heaven — that the door of the prison-house of the 
body will be opened on the great resurrection day — 
the day of days, the last day — that what is " sown 
in corruption will be raised in incorruption," to 
reveal its unfading beauty for ever in the new 
heaven and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. 

But, in the third place, beyond the simple fact 
that there are two such habitations and paths, be- 
yond the fact that the habitations are glorious and 
the paths safe, what do we know? A vast deal 
may be conjectured, much inferred (perhaps with 
great probability, from Scripture records) ; but very 
little do we positively know, because very little is 
plainly revealed. All our ideas of the future state 
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fall under three classes — ^first, speculations ; secondly, 
inferences ; thirdly, distinct, authorised beliefs. The 
last only can be said to be certain. Of these alone 
are we sure, positively sure. The main scriptural 
idea of the separate state is simply being "with 
Christ." The main scriptural ideas of the state 
after the resurrection are those of an abode in a 
very magnificent world, full of light, glory, and right- 
eousness — of an existence there to be spent without 
end, in friendship with all the holy who have ever 
lived, and in the love, service, and enjoyment of God. 
It is plain, then, in the fourth place, that, beyond 
the fact of a future life, which is clear as noon-day — 
beyond the gleams of glory that fall upon the pro- 
spect, rendering it so inefiably inviting to the eye of 
faith — there rests on the object of the Christian's 
hope a cloud of mystery. Why ? I apprehend there 
are infinitely just, wise, and holy reasons for the 
arrangement We may be sure that He who has 
revealed the hope of immortal blessedness, is, in the 
measure of this revelation, as in every other pro- 
ceeding of His, perfect in wisdom. Seasons are not 
wanting, even in our feeble conceptions, for the 
limited amount of Divine instruction supplied on this 
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subject They are of the following description : — 
There is an utter impossibility of ^fM revelation of 
the other world being made to us. If the glorious life 
of heaven cannot be fully revealed, that, of course, is 
a suflScient reason why it is not But undoubtedly 
we can conceive of more being revealed In relation 
to the wish that we did know more — ^a wish very 
common with imaginative and speculating minds — ^it 
may be remarked, in John Foster's words, — " A far 
stronger impression is made on thinking spirits (and 
on others nothing makes an impression) by an un- 
defined magnificence, by a grand and awful mystery, 
when we are absolutely certain that there is a stu- 
pendous reality veiled in that mystery, when quite 
certain, too, that it relates to ourselves, and that it 
will at length be disclosed. Such a grand reality, 
thus mysteriously veiled, attracts thinking spirits 
most mightily, like the mystic and awful recess in 
the inmost part of the temple. It keeps in action 
inquisitiveness, conjectures^ and expectation. It sets 
the mind on imagining the utmost that it can of 
grandeur and importance, and the idea still isf^ after 
the utmost efforts, ' It is far greater than all that' 
And thus, if we will think, this grandeur veiled in 
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mess has a more powerful eflfect on the mind 
I any distinct particulars made palpable to the 
rehension, and brought down to our level in ordei 
be made so. So far, then, it is better that it 
old not yet appear what we shall be." 
liat there is a path of glorious life we know, but 
exactly what it is. Through what scenes it winds, 
) what reabns it penetrates, what prospects it will 
lose, to what sublime elevation it leads, to what 
it of glorious creatureship and union with Deity 
ill bring the pilgrim, how he will walk along it, 
' God will lead him, speak to him, felicitate him 
U this remains to be known. But the revelation 
!j all will come. Sure as that word which f aileth 
it will come. Yes ; the Lord will shew the path 
ife. The first pathway, the way into the invi- 
3 and separate state. He will soon shew at once, 
will open the gate of this wall-girt region of ex- 
ace, walled up on every side with mystery, and, 
mgh death's deep valley, a hand, brighter than 
sun, shall lead the traveller, and he shall behold 
city that hath foundations, the rock-built citadel 
edeemed souls, and up its cliffs, along steps cut 
re by the Lord of pilgrims, shall he »se, and 
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then reach the portals and enter in, and, as he does 
so, say to pain, and sin, and fear, and death, ''Fare- 
well ! " The second path^-ay, too, that of the resur- 
rection, God will shew ns in His own good time. 
" The Lord shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of an archangel, and the trump of 
God ; " and then, quitting the sepulchre, the holy 
shall ascend to regions which eye hath not seen, and 
shall travel on beyond the dwelling-place of separate 
souls, which forms but the outpost of the celestial 
world. They shall reach the very interior of the 
promised land, the central city of God, the metro- 
polis of heaven. 

How can a man who believes in such a presence, 
and in such a path, fear any evil ? 

Finally, let us point, out the connexion between 
spiritual courage in facing death and all other cour- 
age amidst life's troubles and sorrows. - 

When the moral fear of death is overcome, what 
is there which consistently can make us afraid ? 

" My good man/' said Henry IV. of France to the 
potter Palissy, when in prison — who was at once 
a martyr to the love of art and a confessor of the 
Protestant faith— -"My good man, for many years 
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ou have been in the service of our family, and we have 
affered you to retain your religion amidst fires and 
massacres, but at present I find myself so pressed by 
he Guises and my own people, that I am compelled 
o give you into the hands of my enemies. These 
jwo poor women, whom I see with you, are to be 
3umed to-morrow ; and so will you, imless you be 
sonverted.'* " Sire,'' replied Bernard, " I am ready 
to yield up my life for the glory of God. You say 
you feel pity for me. It is rather I that should 
pity you, who utter such words as these, *I am 
compelled.' This is not the language of a king; 
and neither yourself nor the Guises, with all your 
people, shall compel me ; for / know how to die" 

A fearless man can be compelled to do nothing. 
You see that oak. The fierce October winds, rush- 
ing down the gullies of the hills with the violence 
of the Maelstrom, fail to shake it, though they do 
riot savagely amidst those tougher than iron boughs, 
which stand out in such decided outline against the 
angry sky. The brave soul, strong in the faith of 
Gk)d, is like that. 

You see that rock. The mountain torrent has 
been beating against it for ages past, only to 
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polish and brighten its ever-dripping sidea Tfi® 
man borne up by the conviction that God is "Viritn 
him, and that he dares fear no evil, is like thfl-^ 
There is no compelling such a man to yield, for l^ 
is afraid of neither earth nor hell — of neither li^® 
nor death— of neither anything he knows on tb^ 
side the grave, nor of anything he does not know ^^ 
the other. The noble filial fear of God frees h:*^ 
from the despotism of aU other fear. Hence 'L^'^' 

ther's bravery : " I will go to Worms, though th^^ 

» 

were as many devils there as tiles on the house-top^- 
Hence Zwingle's song : 

" Heaven's height my purpose can't make fidl. 
Nor all the mighty powers of hell. 
For, lo ! its keys my Saviour keeps." 

And from the same cause sprung the boldness of 
Peter and John, and the rest of the apostles, and 
the martyrs and confessors of our earlier and later 
Christendom. " Obstinate men ! " exclaimed the 
Eoman magistrates and people, when they could not 
bend the Christians of the first three centuries to 
the yoke. " Conceited, contentious men ! " said the 
hierarchs and justices of Elizabeth and James, when 
they could not make Puritans bow down their con- 
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'iices to hmnan authority. Yet all the while were 
36 men moved by that reliant courage which, 
ixioming the moral fear of death, is but the reflec- 
L of childlike Christian faith. " Obedient, loyal, 
able men," will all right-judging readers of the 
b pronounce those spiritual heroes of the first and 
2nteenth centuries to be. May God inspire us 
h that holy fear of Himself which extinguishes 
fear of aught beside I 



IX 
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rhou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemieB." — Psalm xziiL 5. 



^ Bible is as wonderful for the human sympathies 
*^ch it expresses as for the Divine authority with 
^oh it comes. The Book from God is just the 
"^^t for man. It touches all circumstances of our 
^^^sent condition no less carefully than the interests 
"^^ our spiritual nature, and the awful prospects of 
^ future eternity. It is like Jacob's ladder — the 
^ J) touches heaven, but the foot is on earth. In its 
S^^and thoughts of the Divine, the Infinite, and the 
'Eternal, it is an image of that glorious One who piles 
V>gether the clouds, and makes the firmament like a 
landscape, and draws upwards the eyes and thoughts 
Of men — ^giving glimpses and types of the spiritual 
Xrorld in the unfathomed azure sky, and in the stars 
^hich silently walk out every night amidst the dark- 
ness in choirs and companies. And in the applica- 
tion of itseK to little things, the Bible is an image 
of that glorious and condescending One who makes 
tiny birds, and tinier flowers, and cares for them 
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all with a gentler and more considerate care than 
the mother for her first-bom. 

The Bibile is an image also of the divine Christ, 
and the human Jesus. It is just like Him who was 
transfigured on the mount, who shone in awful ma- 
jesty on the apostles, so that they shrank from the 
vision with holy fear ; and like Him, too, when He 
saw the people in the wilderness, tired and hungry, 
and said, " I have compassion on the multitude, be- 
cause they have nothing to eaf 

The Bible is meant to lift up our souls to heaven, 
to fill us with noble thoughts ; but that it may make 
us ascend, it descends itself, and gives us hints of 
counsel and encouragement for daily life in humble 
forms and minor ways. I like to compare it to the 
angels of whom it tells us so many beautiful things. 
As I dwell on its celestial origin, it reminds me of 
the angel standing in the sun. Looking at it as a 
book for the million, it puts forth vnngs, like the 
angel flying in the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting gospel to preach to all the nations. The 
enshrinement of deep mysteries recalls to one's me- 
mory the angels looking into the closed ark. When 
enjoining and guiding spiritual worship, it seems 
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i the angel beside the golden altar. Inspiring 
believer with a hope which maketh not ashamed, 
ppears as the angel on the celestial threshold, 
)m we hear saying, "Come up hither.'' But 
JiDg from the sublimity to the condescension of 
Bible, then it comes before us cheering the social 
le, like the angels who visited Abraham's tent — 
pointing us in hours of need to the table that 
ridence spreads for us in the wilderness, as the 
3I shewed Elijah the cake baken on the coals, and 
ase of water at his head. And when hallowing all 
daily toils, is it not even as the angel who appeared 
Jechariah in the shop of the four carpenters ? 
he Scripture just read illustrates the character 
ie Bible in the latter point of view. It is a text 
week-days, and for working people, and for men 
women m poverty. Yes, and for those in plenty, 
•* Thou spreadest a table before me in the pre- 
je of mine enemies." David changes the image 
aimself as a sheep into that of a guest The 
m rises in thought and feeling from preserva- 
. in the midst of trouble to the possession of 
imding joy. The idea of the Valley of the Sha- 
' of Death melts into a picture of Oriental plenty. 
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. 1 

When reading of the table spread, we see hoV^ "* 
ought to afford encouragement to the perpUct^^^ 
Where is there a congregation on Sunday, large? ^^ 
small, promiscuous or select, in which some iC^^l 
not be found so hardly pressed that they know *::^ot 
where to look for the supply of temporal necessiti^^^s? 
Under many a smart-looking bonnet there is a h^^^ 
full of throbbing care, and beneath many a coats-^ of 
good broad- cloth a heart beating with throes of 
agony. And it may be that this book is now in 
the hands of one who, if not agitated by the questii^^on 
of to-day, " What shall I eat, and what shall Idii^^ 
and wherewithal shall I be clothed?" feels "the 
pressure of the inquiry touching to-morrow, " trffow 
shall T go on providing for my family, where :fiDd 
employment, in what way get out of that debt, »Dd 
pay that bill V It is the old story of poverty and 
trouble. For such people the psalm has a word of 
comfort It tells of Him who prepares a table tor 
His creatures. A plant grows in eastern jungles 
which sheds a clear light when all beside is dark 
To midnight travellers amidst Himalayan hills it 
seems as if it were a lamp to guide them on iheir 
wanderings. And are not these words just such a 
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•lamp, such a flame-tipped index, pointing to 
gracious, all-comprehensive Providence whence 
en of want from David's day, and long before, 
•eceived daily bread ? 

lou spreadest a table before me," is the utter- 
f the poor man's /at^A. 

igo Park, the African traveller, was plundered 
clothes by savages. He was five hundred 
Tom any European settlement. In an agony 
if he happened to look on a small moss in 
It was not larger than the top of one of his 
. " Can that Being," he thought, " who planted, 
d, and brought to perfection in this obscure 
f the world a thing which appears of so small 
ance, look with unconcern upon the situation 
iifferings of creatures formed after His own 
? " This sermon on Providence, preached by 
ny sprig, restored the faith and courage of the 
iding adventurer. 

her, returning home from Leipsic, was struck 

beauty of the harvest fields. " How it stands, 

eUow com, on its fair taper stems ; its golden 

bent, all rich and waving there 1 The meek 

at God's kind bidding, has produced it once 
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again — the bread of man.'* He sat in his gardens — ^ * 
Wittenberg one evening at sunset, and sawat::^^^!" 
perch on a tree for the night. " That little bird— ■*!- 
above it are the stars and deep heaven of worW — ids 
yet it has folded its little wings, gone trustfnllj^^S^ t* 
rest there in its home. The Maker of it has gi"^ — vei 

it, too, a home." The great Luther was poor ^he 

had little of this world's goods, but his faith in I 'ro- 
vidence, in the God of the golden com, in the Go -^iot 
the beautiful bird, gave his mind ease, his spirit ^cresd 
*' Thou spreadest a table before me." This is ^Iso 
the expression of the poor man's experience. At 
the time of the ejectment of the two thou-swnd 
ministers from the Church of England, a gentfe- 
man reckoned up as many as one hundred persons 
in his own neighbourhood who sujffered from that 
unrighteous measure. They were turned on Provi- 
dence ; and he adds, that though oft in straits, they 
were not forsaken. Though the ministers, he says, 
were brought low, had many children, were greatly 
harassed by persecution, and their friends generally 
poor and unable to support them, he never knew or 
heard of a Nonconformist minister in prison for 
debt. Providence was to them instead of livings. 
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*hey maintained their families with credit, died ia 

P^e, and were laid in their graves with honour. 

"^ an example of unexpected supply from the God 

^^ providence, we are told that one who was very 

P^r, and in much perplexity, was engaged in prayer 

^ih his family, adapting his petitions to their neces- 

^^ous circumstances, when a carrier knocked at the 

^^r, and delivered some money as a present from 

^ends, but would not disclose their name. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, du their arrival in America, 
"^ere some of them reduced to great straits. Among 
^ther hardships, they were at times in want of 
bread, and would have been glad of the crusts 
Vhich fell from their tables before persecution drove 
tihem out of their fatherland. On one occasion, 
some poor men went down to the sea-side, to look 
out for a ship which was bringing them provi- 
sion; but they looked in vain. However, the doc- 
trine which had been taught them by the wild flowers 
which grew in the hedgerows of old England, and 
which they had often gathered when boys and girls, 
was now made good. For, impelled by hunger, they 
picked up the shell-fish, and found them so whole- 
some that they lived upon them for a good while, find- 
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ing that God made that humble fare as nourishing 
to them as He did the pulse to Daniel and the rest. 
And how was their faith in Providence confirmed 
by this seasonable supply, and how humbly they 
joined in the words of a good man among them, 
who, standing up by the ocean side, returned thanks 
to God for causing " them to seek of the abundance 
of the seas, and of treasures hid in the sand ! " — a 
passage in Deuteronomy, a part of the blessing 
which Moses pronounced on the tribe of Zebulun — 
a passage till then unobserved by the company, but 
which afterwards endeared to them the wiitings of 
Moses more than ever. 

In a later time of persecution, a poor woman was 
taken before a magistrate for attending a conven- 
ticle, and was told by him, " I have often wished to 
have you in my power, and now I shall send you 
to prison, and then how will you be fed ? '.* She 
replied, " If it be my heavenly Father's pleasure, I 
shall be fed from your table." And so she was, for 
the judge's wife being present at the examination, 
and struck with the woman's firmness and modesty, 
took care to supply her with food during her im- 
prisonment. Nor did she fail of a reward, in thus 
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ceding one of God*s children ; for God was pleased 
give her the true bread that came down from 
leaven for the life of the world. 

Professor Franke was the founder of an hospital 
lear Halle, in Saxony. He felt that he had a spe- 
cial mission so to do, and trusted in the God who 
fed the ravens to send him and the objects of his 
)enevolence the needful supplies. "About Feb- 
uary in the year 1699," he observes, "I found 
ayself in great difficulties. All our provisions were 
peut, and the daily necessities of the poor called 
or large supplies. I closely adhered in my mind 
o these words, * Seek first the kingdom of God and 
lis righteousness, and all these things shall be 
idded unto you,' and I turned the whole bent of my 
loul upon a close union with God When I was 
aying out the last of the money, I said in myself, 
Lord, iook upon my poverty.' On leaving the 
chamber, I found a student who waited for my 
oming, and presented me with seventy crowns, just 
3nt from some friends at a distance of two hundred 

liles." 
Another time, he relates that he was reduced to 

ttremities, but in prayer he found himself deeply 
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affected with the fourth petition in the Lord's 
prayer, " Give us this day our daily bread,'' and his 
thoughts were fixed in a more especial manner upon 
the words " this day," because that day was one of 
great trial And before he had finished praying 
there came a supply of four hundred crowns. 

Beautiful facts are these, leading us to say in the 
simple words of a German hymn — 

" Ye who the name of Jesus bear. 
Yield not yourselves to earthly care, 

God is your great Creator. 
In time of ill make Him your stay ; 

He 11 aid your feeble nature. 

* The birds that lodge in field or wood, 
All made for your delight and good. 
These doth our Father cherish. 
And will He e*er His own forget ? 
He '11 leave you not to perish. 

^ Look on the flowers that deck the field. 
Whose beauty every place doth yield. 

From earth behold them springing; 
And yet each moment, hastening by. 
Them to their end is bringing. 

^ If Gk>d so clothe the verdant grass. 
That in its beauty doth surpass, 
And yet so soon decayeth ; 
Far greater things for us He doth, 
Far greater care displayeth. 
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" Thy flock, Lord Jesu, ne'er forsake. 
Who didst of all our woes partake. 

On earth so deeply grieving. 
Now send us aid, Lord, we pray. 

Our every need relieving." 

But this picture of the table spread has an interest 
^nd a lesson for the children of plenty. If you were 
V>om in wealth, or if, in the revolution of what you 
call fortune's ' wheel, you have been lifted up from 
^ant to affluence, then forget not Him who has spread 
your table. An unseen hand has been over you. The 
skill, tact, and business power which have made you 
what you are, came originally as a gift from Him 
who is "wise in counsel and excellent in working." 
The occurrence, too, of that singular juncture, the 
grouping of events so favourable to your success, the 
meeting of the friend who helped you out of your 
difficulties, and set your feet on a rock, were all ap- 
pointments on the part of Providence, for " the way 
of man is not in himself, and it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps." 

Your duty, therefore, is to oflfer gratefal acknow- 
ledgment to your heavenly Father on your bended 
knees — to realise your responsibilities, according to 
the measure of your possessions — and to remember 
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that in ceasing to be a servant, as once you were, 
you did not become your own master in the highest 
sense, but are still one of the household of the Uni- 
versal Lord. Your duty is to " use this world as not 
abusing it, for the fashion of this world passeth away," 
and " to do good unto all men, especially to them that 
are of the household of faith ; *' thus "laying up for 
yourselves in store a good foundation against the 
time to come, that you may lay hold on eternal life." 

This picture of a table spread is suggestive of 
other wants. 

The glutton gorged to the full, or the epicure 
feasted on dainty meat, leaves the best portion of 
his nature to starvation. And a man whose life 
has been like translating into true history the fable 
of Midas — ^who has been so successful in his specula- 
tion, that all he touches turns to gold — may be much 
poorer than Lazarus, who lay at Dives' gates, wait- 
ing for the crumbs which fell from the rich man's 
table. The mind must be fed. When it is stored 
with knowledge, and affluent in thought, but is 
bound to a body hunger-stricken and care-worn — the 
gaunt frame, the fleshless cheek-bone, and the eye 
full of wUd fire and deep woe, tell a tale too easily 
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comprehended, and awaken our pity for the suflferer, 
while it inspires admiration for the child of genius 
and culture. But, on the other hand, a famished 
mind in a pampered body makes one of the most 
Wretched specimens of humanity we can ever meet 
With ; for while it kills all envy, it rouses up con- 
tempt Utterly inexcusable are the mentally starved ; 
for what a table has Gk)d spread for the intel- 
lect, in outer nature, in the fruits of reason and 
fancy, in the books of the wise and good, in the 
ways of noble and heroic men, and above all, in 
the pages of His Holy Word ! Only idleness, the 
neglect to gather what He has strawed, to feed on 
what He has spread, can ever lead to this famine 
of the mind. 

But the intellectual needs are not the deepest, nor 
the feast of reason and imagination, literature and 
art, science and song, the noblest and best. The 
wants of the soul surpass alL What a table has the 
Lord spread for them I 

The prophet indicates the largeness of the provi- 
sion, when he describes it as a mountain feast. The 
hill-top, lifted high in the sight of all the nations, 
is spread with " fat things," as if no regal palace, 
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no kingly boaxd, would suffice to serve as an image 
of the vast^ the inexhaustible supply of gospel 
grace. 

And our blessed Saviour, in another way, conveys 
to us an idea of the munificent bountifulness of the 
provision, when He describes it as a marriage sup- 
per, not for a select few of God's nobles, but for the 
commonalty of His kingdom, even for the city out- 
cast, and the country pauper. " Then said he unto 
him, A certain man made a great supper, and bade 
many : and sent his servant at supper time to say 
to them that were bidden. Come ; for all things are 
now ready." Some refused. " Then the master of 
the house being angry said to his servant, Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the 
halt, and the blind. And the servant said, Lord, it is 
done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. 
And the lord said unto the servant. Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, 
that my house may be filled."" Beautiful parable ! 
And how I like, too, that story in Eastern fiction, of 
the great feast in the king's house by the wide high- 
way, to which all wajrf arers were invited, and for years 
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^^^ doors were nailed back, that all might enter. 

*ie door of God's banqueting-house of mercy 

"'^^ht well have been nailed the other way. It 

^^'^ht well have been with bands of iron so tightly 

closed, that no power of man could have opened the 

J^ved gates, and maJ^e them roU asunder on their 

^^ges. Your guilt had closed the door. Every sin 

^^d been a nail in the way of opening the door. 

'^tit the Lord, in His infinite goodness, has throvm 

^He portals wide asunder, and nailed them hojck, and 

^He Divine voice from within addresses us as we 

I>ass by, saying, " Wisdom hath builded her house, 

^te hath hewn out her seven pillars; she hath 

■killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; 

^he hath also furnished her table. She hath sent 

forth her maidens : she crieth upon the highest 

*J)laces of the city, Whoso is simple, let him turn in 

hither : as for him that wanteth understanding, she 

saith to him. Gome, eat of my bread, and drink of 

the wine which I have mingled." 

Now, as we speak of this table which the Lord 
hath spread for us, we feel we are touching one of 
the blessed commonplaces of the gospel Not, in- 
deed, common as to the degree of its importance, 
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and the measure of its beauty, but common, thank 
God, as to the frequency of its recurrence in gospel 
preaching and Christian literature. Through its 
commonness it may even become unimpressive, just 
as common garden flowers may lose their charm 
for eyes sated with conventional attractions, and 
the lilies may be crushed under foot by the gay 
reveller, or the busy man of trade speeding on- 
wards to his work. How often is a grand prospect 
at a cottage door unseen by those who live there, 
and come hourly forth, absorbed in daily occu- 
pations ! The brook, under those shady elms, that 
makes such music in the poet's ear, is not heard 
by the ploughman who passes it every night on his 
way home. But let any of these, so familiar with 
nature's loveliness, and so heedless of it, because 
so familiar, be removed to some far-oflf land, to 
scenes of colonial exile, the diggings or the bush 
— and at eventide, when recollections come gush- 
ing through the heart, will not the English garden 
flowers shine out like stars, and the lily look fair as 
the planet Venus, and the English hills and valleys, 
fields and hedges, photograph themselves in living 
pictures, and the brook be heard as a lovely song? 
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id, then, oh the sadness of the thought, " I shall 
ver see them more!" But, when far removed 
>in gospel privileges, gospel sermons, and gospel 
^achers — when removed further from them than 
u can be in this world — how intensely beautiful, 
d more, and unutterably more sad, will images of 
- mountain feast, and the marriage of the king's 
•, come over the awful solitude and silence of your 
I — a spirit of the past, the ghost of blessedness, 
^ou for ever dead ! 

lie spread table speaks to Christians in particu- 
You do not altogether slight the mercy that 

furnished, it You have tasted something of 
ion and peace, comfort and hope, and only 
ent that through your unbelief you have not 
»yed vastly more. You have glad memories of 
r first sense of spiritual safety, of your first 
nly answered prayer, and of your first holy com- 
lion. And since then, after spiritual conflict, 
r warring with evil spirits, when you have come 

of the Hell-haunted Valley, it has been like 
•aham returning from the slaughter of the kings ; 

your Melchisedec, the priestly King of right- 
mess and peace, has come forth to meet you 
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with " the bread of God, sent down from heaven," 
and the "wine of the kingdom.*' And when you 
have made a solemn covenant with the Lord, de- 
claring, " All that the Lord hath said will we do, and 
be obedient," there has perhaps come close after- 
wards a season of unusual spiritual elevation, rap- 
ture, and gladness, akin to that of Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders oi 
Israel: "And they saw the God of Israel : and flier* 
was under his feet as it were a paved work of * 
sapphire-stone, and as it were the body of heav^^ 
in his clearness.. And upon the nobles of the chjiJ' 
dren of Israel he laid not his hand : also they s^^ 
God, and did eat and drink.'* 

But the feasts of hope surpass the feasts of memo:*7' 
As men, the older we grow the more we look baX?i 
As Christians, the riper we grow the more we looi 
forward. Deep and varied is the meaning folded 
up in the inspired words, " This one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those which are before, I press toward the 
mark." A banquet more royal awaits us when we 
get home than ever we can taste on our travels. 
Now, the Lord of the pilgrim's way comes and 
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^th US whenever we open the door, and brings His 

own provisions. Then, He will right royally receive 

^ to sup with Him. Now, in our own little tent, 

dpes He sit down with us. But then, in His Father's 

kingdom we shall sit down with Him. Grandest of 

*U grand promises is this : " Blessed are those ser- 

^^ts, whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 

hatching : verily I say unto you, that he shall gird 

^^^self, and make them to sit down to meat, and 

^^ come, forth and serve them." 

Once more. To eat with another is, in the East, 
* ^ign of friendship. He who comes famished into 
^Ae tent of an Arab sheikh, and partakes of his bread 
^d salt, is thenceforth bound to him by ties of spe- 
cial obligation. To turn upon his host afterwards 
^ouldbe to violate the laws of gratitude, and to com- 
^t the gravest offence. Hence, says the Psalmist, in 
the name of another, " He who did eat of my bread 
liath lifted up the heel against ma" That sad lament 
Was a revelation of aggravated treachery. It dis- 
closes the infernal sting in the serpent heart of Judas, 
that he betrayed his Lord, after dipping his hand 
with Him in the dish. " The hand of him that be- 
trayeth me is with me on the tft^le," were words 
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which, to an Eastern ear, would proclaim a heavder 
crime than they could convey to ours. They formed, a 
prophecy of the murderous infidelity of a solemrdy 
pledged friend. Eating of God's gifts, eating of 
gospel provisions, eating at the Lord's table, ve 
come under peculiar obligations, shadowed forth, hy 
the old rules of Arab hospitality. Our professed 
acceptance of His mercy is a pledge of friendship. 
After that, is our hand on His table a hand that 
serves, or a hand that betrays ? 

The table is spread in the presence of enemies. 

There is a tone of exultation, I think, here, such 
as we often catch in the Old Testament. The He- 
brew saints were living in a world, if not fuDer of 
mutual enmities than our modem one, yet more 
unscrupulous in the expression and avowal of them. 
We smother our enmities, though they often bum 
tremendously hot under the load of conventional 
politeness which we prudently heap over them ; and 
our words, softer than butter, are often sheaths for 
sharp swords. But the enmities of the early Eastern 
world flashed up in an unchecked blaze, and the 
weapons of anger were brandished like naked steel 
On the one hand, David's enemies fiercely assailed 
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^ ; and on the other* hand, with an intense glow 
^f resentment, David triumphed over them. If 
this psalm could be dated late enough, we might sup- 
pose that the note of joy in the words before us had 
"^€n struck by the discomfiture of the ill-natured 
^^bal, after his discreet wife had brought the rov- 
^^g captain " two hundred loaves, and two bottles 
^' wine, and five sheep ready dressed, and five 
^^asures of parched com, and an hundred clusters 
^^ itiisins, and two hundred cakes of figs,'^ saying, 
^e soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle 
"^^ life with the Lord thy God; and the souls of 
*^^e enemies, them shall he sling out, as out of the 
•Middle of a sling.'* But whatever might be the 
circumstances in particular referred to, there comes 
^tit the expression of hearty joy over the disappoint- 
ment of his enemies. He sees them looking on en- 
viously, grudgingly, maliciously ; and he exults that 
the Lord has overthrown them, and helped him. 

Christians should take care that their resentment 
does not become revenge, that their joy over the 
frustration of the malicious designs of others does 
not sink into a war of malice against malice. 
" In the presence of mine enemies." 
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The words may remind some of what has actually 
happened to them in life. Good men often have 
enemies. Young men setting out in life, anxious to 
be diligent and sucaessful, are exposed to the enmity 
of the idle, who pant to snatch at wealth by bold 
manoeuvres, instead of attaining it by quiet industry ; 
and think that by removing a virtuous rival out of 
the way, they may sooner get at what they wish for ; 
and the time comes when, Ahithophel-like, and Ha- 
man-like, the plotter is ruined by his own plots, and 
the intended victim — smi that without any assault 
on his part, but simply through the wonder-working 
providence of God — ^becomes conqueror. He sees 
his enemies fall around him, though not by his hand. 
But the Christian law is the law of forgiveness ; and 
though anger and indignation be inspired by wrongs, 
yet withal compassion should be cherished for every 
wrong-doer. 

" In the presence of mine enemies." 

It indicates good done to us in spite of opposi- 
tion and obstacles. Divine purposes are ever swim- 
ming on the great tide of events against the stream- 
On and on they push their way, surmounting all 
antagonistic forcesf. God's dealings to son^e men 
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throughout are in a state of constant warfare 
^inst human enmity. Heroic souls breast the 
*iigry waves, the odds visibly against them. Every- 
thing seems unfavourable, yet God's providence is 
^^ their side, and at last their enemies become 
^iamed, the hinderers are changed to helpers, every 
^^e submitting himself " with pieces of silver,*' and 
''ie foes sit down at the table as friends. 
" In the presence of mine enemies." 
We have spoken of spiritual blessings, and we 
^nnot but connect the enjoyment of them with 
*liese words. Salvation was provided for us in spite 
^f the malice of Satan. Indeed, it is nothing less 
tlian a festal joy, the consequence and the celebra- 
tiion of the victory won by the Incarnate Word. 
Hever let us think that spreading the banquet of 
redeeming love is just as simple a thing as laying 
out the resources of nature, or as the husbanding 
and bestowment of the stores of Providence. To 
feed you and me from day to day is as easy for God 
to do as to feed the sparrows. But to feed our 
souls with the bread of life — that necessitated the 
incarnation and crucifixion of the Son of man — that 

brought on Him the persecution of more enemies 

Q 
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than Pilate, Caiapbas, and the rabble. "ItbecacPO^ 
Him, for whom are all things, and by whom are ^^ 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make «>1® 
Captain of their salvation perfect through suflTerin^^- 
Through storm and battle the Eedeemer had to fo:«^ce 
His way ; and when you eat and drink of pardon aui^ 
peace, holiness and hope, remember there was paid :f oi 
them the price of blood, and that the story of Da\^i<i's 
valiant men at Bethlehem s well has been infinL^fcolj 
more than equalled by Him who not only imperiXIed, 
but actually laid down, His life for the "sheep." 
And now there is no getting to Mercy's feast, xio 
sitting at it, no participation in its bounties, with- 
out spiritual opposition and conflict. "Princip^i- 
ties and powers, and spiritual wickedness in hifi^^ 
places," will, if they can, keep us away, or drive ""s 
away, and every measure of spiritual enjoyment '^^ 
realise is the fruit of a victory over those worsfc of 
enemies, our easily besetting sins. England's so^^ 
reigns in the old time publicly feasted in their 
palaces, and as they sat at table, were exposed to 
gazing crowds ; and we, while participants of tie 
gospel supper, have observers of our conduct, ini- 
mical as well as friendly ; for " we are a spectacle 
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^to the world, to angels, and to men." Watched 

"yfoes visible and invisible we shall be to the end — 

* fact which should awaken our vigilance, and pro- 

Jiiote our consistency of Christian behaviour ; but 

^* last there shall come a translation, and from the 

*^iit in the desert compassed by foes, we shall be 

^"^ised to our home in the Holy City, where there 

^hall be only friends ; and the last sentence of the 

We-story of Christians might run in the words of 

*he Apocalypse respecting the two witnesses : " And 

*'^6y heard a voice from heaven saying unto them, 

^^Uxe up hither. And they ascended up to heaven 

• 

^ ft doud ; and their enemies beheld them.'* 



%\t Anointing. 



** Thou anointest my head with oil" — Psalh zziii S. 



** Fill thine horn with oil," said the Lord to His 
faithful servant, the prophet Samuel, who had re- 
turned to Eamah to mourn over the sad disap- 
pointment of his expectations about Saul, whom 
the good old man, by Divine direction, had anointed 
king over Israel : " Fill thine horn with oil, and go, 
I will send thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite." The 
sins of the reigning sovereign had incurred a for- 
feiture of the crown. He had disobeyed the Lord, 
by whose favour alone he held the royalties of his 
realm ; and now those royalties were to be transferred 
to one who would prove more faithful to his Divine 
Suzerain. " I will send thee to Jesse the Bethle- 
hemite ; for I have provided me a king among his 
sons." The venerable prophet at first shrunk from 
the commission given him, lest he should arouse 
the rage of the wayward prince ; but, assured by 
further directions to go to Jesse as one who had to 
perform the offering of sacrifice, Samuel took heart, 
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and went liis way to the city. As lie approached 
the gates — associated with the beautiful story of the 
Moabitess and her marriage with Boaz — the elders, 
agitated, perhaps not so much by fear as affection, 
at the appearance of so dignified and influential a 
personage — their hearts fluttering, their hands out- 
stretched, their heads bowed down — ^went forth with 
all the carefulness of Oriental hospitality to wel- 
come the visitor, saying, "Comest thou peaceably?" 
"Peaceably," he replied: "I am come to sacrifice 
unto the Lord : sanctify yourselves, and come with 
me to the sacrifice/' He entered the fields and 
homestead of Jesse, who " went among men for an 
old man in the days of SauL'' How far at first 
he explained the main purpose of his visit we are 
not told ; but when seven of the sons of Jesse had 
come into the house from their pastoral and agri- 
cultural occupations, and one named Eliab was se^n 
to be the tallest and most handsome of the brothers 
— soldier, too, as well as farmer — Samuel judged 
that he was the man to lead the hosts of Israel 
So he exclaimed, "Surely the Lord's anointed is 
before him." "No," said the Lord to Samuel; 
''Look not on his countenance, or on the height 
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of his stature ; because I have refused him : for the 
Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
theheart.^ Jesse called Abinadab to pass before 
Samuel ; and he said, " Neither hath the Lord 
chosen this." With Shammah it was the same. 
The first three were accustomed to the use of arms, 
for "they followed Saul to the battle ;" but not to 
any one of the warriors did the finger of the 
Almighty point. Four more came; in aU, seven. 
It was the same. " Are here all thy children ? " 
asked the prophet, prompted by a Divine impulse. 
No, not all : " There remaineth yet the youngest ; and 
he keepeth the sheep." Perhaps he had not sent 
for him, as he was too juvenile to be present on such 
an occasion of solemnity. Samuel, acting through- 
out under Divine orders, said, "Send and fetch 
him : for we wiU not sit down till he come hither.'* 
The lad was speedily brought — no doubt in his 
shepherd dress ; and his ruddy face reddened into 
deeper ruddiness by the blushes of modesty, and his 
countenance shaded with surprise at the sudden and 
mysterious summons. It was revealed at once that 
here was the king amongst Jesse's sons, whom the 
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Lord had sent his minister to seek. And the Lord 
said, "Arise, anoint him: for this is he. Then 
Samuel took the horn of oil, and anointed him.'' 

"We have related the history at length, because we 
mean to use it as suggestive of illustrations respect- • 
ing a main point in our present thoughts. We are 
of opinion that this remarkable incident must have 
been in David's mind when he wrote the words, ' 
" Thou anointest my head with oil," for three 
reasons : — Firsty The original admits of being ren- 
dered, " Thou hast anointed," or ** Thou didst 
anoint " — in reference to a particular instance 
of anointing. Secondly, The psalm seems to have 
been written while David remained a shepherd, yet . 
after hQ had begun to have enemies — a circumstanc 
belonging to the period of his life between 
unction and his accession. Thirdly, The Spirit o 
the Lord came upon David from the day of h 
anointing. Does that not mean that then com- 
menced his special inspiration? and does not iMa 
appear to be his earKest song ? 

The ceremony over, Samuel returned to Eamah; 
and what more natural than that David should go 
back to the sheepfold ? When the sheep looked on 
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him again, they were all insensible to the change 

^hich had passed on their young master ; but not 

^ore unaware were those dumb animals than the 

greatest lords in Israel of the Divine transference of 

the crown. The memory of that anointing would 

be a fixed idea in David's mind. As he lay down on 

the grassy bank, and plucked and pulled to pieces 

"the wild flowers, as absent youths are apt to do, and 

looked up to the sailing clouds in rapt reverie, 

liow he would muse on that significant anointing as 

a dream ! But God was in it. " Thou," the shep- 

*herd lad would say to himself — ** Thou, the mighty 

Lord, the Shepherd of the sun, and moon, and 

stars — ^Thou, the God of Israel, didst anoint, not 

any of my brothers — ^not Eliab, or Abinadab, or 

Shammah, or the younger ones — but me, the 

youngest of them all. 'Thou didst anoint mme 

head with oil' — ^not merely such as I might pour 

upon my hair at a shepherds' feast, but the same as 

Samuel poured upon the temples of King SauL'' 

David had been anointed to kingship. 

But what is that to usi Much. Let eleven 
centuries and more pass away ; and now go from 
Bethlehem- Judah to an island called Patmos, a place 
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most stemand desolate — rock-built, with afew peaked 
hills, only a little relieved by scanty v^etation. A 
Roman galley has taken a prisoner there. Those 
dells have often heard the sighs of broken hearts; 
and he might well sigh heart-broken as others have 
done, but that he has prospects of release, of honour, 
and of glory which they had not. As he sits by the 
surge-beaten shore and water-dripping rocks, he not 
only knows that One who once walked the waters 
visibly beholds him in his loneliness, looking down 
with care and love ; as he sees the sun in the early 
morning lift up its lamp above the shadowy hills, he* 
not only knows that an eye brighter than the sun 
rests upon all his ways, but he sees above the rocks 
and mountains a throne, and above the stars a 
crown, reserved for him ; and he sings there a song, 
which he has written down for us all to learn — 
"Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto (Jod and His Father ; to Him be gloiy 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen.'* Care- 
fully observe, this is not one of heaven's songs ; it 
is a song for earth. It was but the song of an exile 
and a captive. It was the song, not of one whose 
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Warfare was accomplished, but of one who was still 
%hting the battle of faith ; not of one who already 
^oxe the diadem of celestial glory, but of one whose 
^^ly hold on it at the time was with the hand of 

A resemblance, then, may be traced between the 

Psalmist David and John the Divine, inasmuch as 

t>oth, when they sung their holy songs, were kings 

^ot yet crowned. And even if David were to be 

Mainly regarded as an uncrowned representative 

of earth's potentates, he may still, in relation to his 

spiritual character, be identified as something more ; 

while John, in the regal claim his words assert, 

coidd only use them in the Christian sense, and can 

be regarded as no other than a type of the whole 

kingly race springing from Him of whose creative 

royalty it is said, " He shall see His seed. He shall 

prolong His days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 

prosper in His hand.* All Christians are kings, 

even as all Christians are priests ; but kings only 

anointed, not yet crowned, as they are priests 

ordained, not yet admitted to celestial ministries; 

and though the ordination to priestly service be now 

the more prominent honour, it is not such as to dis- 
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trust or overshadow the kingly name and destiny. 
Should it strike any as a wild stretch of imagination 
to call poor, humble working people, such as we 
see sitting round Christ's table at His Supper — 
Icings; to call servants and peasants — kings; to 
call that old man working in the union-house 
garden, in pauper's dress, and that apprentice lad 
struggling with diflSculties and privations — Icings; 
— ^really, after all, it is only the application of calm 
faith to the interpretation of the character and 
destination of all these humble folks, assuming that 
they are genuine believers in Christ. If outward 
appearance in the case of David, however it might 
seem to contradict his conviction and his hope, 
did not in the least actually militate against them ; 
neither are the social circumstances and position of 
any of us, however humble, any bar to the enter- 
tainment of this noble idea and this sublime 
aspiration. If the song of the " kings and priests 
unto God " be led, as it is, by a prisoner at Patmos, 
more meanly clad, perhaps, than many a poor 
Englishman, and worn down with ruder toil, with 
scantier meals, and the victim of more brutal in- 
sults, and altogether in a more sorrowful estate — ^if 
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^^*t slave be leader of the choir of all the royal and 

^^cerdotal singers in God's Church, then assni^edly 

^0 outward accidents of human life can prevent 

^y from joining in the Apostle John's wondrous 

"^^ymn of Christian hope. 

A Christian's prospect of future life is of surpass- 
^g grandeur. David might exaggerate the glory of 
^lie crown of Israel; we cannot exaggerate the glory 
of the crown of Zion. Our imagination is incom- 
;{)etent to picture future blessedness. That subject 
>¥ill ever transcend imagination. 

JDavid had been anointed from on high. 
Many a youth of noble blood has been marked 
out or recognised by his father or his brothers, or 
by an enthusiastic nation, for the honours of royalty, 
but he has never attained the promised prize. It 
has been seized by one more fortunate. Perhaps he 
has been smitten down by death, the victim of 
malice or accident, long before the appointed day of 
inauguration. David's crown was a sure one, and 
surer than that already worn by Saul; and so is 
every Christian's. Man's projects and schemes are 
like the flowers of the field — like the billows of the 
sea ; but God's purposes in providence and grace are 
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sure as the seasons and the sun. The kingship of 
every believer rests not on his own might or wisdom 
— ^not on the counsel and plans of his fellow-men, 
but on the irreversible and sovereign grace and love 
of God. 

David had been anomted to present rule as well 
a^ future honour. 

He had forthwith to rule himself as a preparation 
for ruling others. One of his earliest lessons, after 
this Divine appointment, was the lesson of self-con- 
trol; and before he had to rule the thousands of 
Israel, he had to rule, as chieftain, some rabble 
troops. In the wilderness of Engedi, he was prepar- 
ing to be king in the city of Jerusalem. The disci- 
pline of the sheepfold was good, and so was the 
discipline of the desert. I have often thought, the 
putting and keeping in order of those wild, ruffian- 
like men, who fled to the standard at the cave of 
Adullam, must have been a good kind of education 
for the duties of royalty, when the kingdom was 
established, ai^d the key of the whole nation's go- 
yen^ment was carried on the shepherd's shoulder. 

\x^ that period of exile, amidst his struggles and 
his sorrows, his rude companions, the rough life he 
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*^d, the calls to generosity which he heard and an- 
swered, and the sufferings and wrongs of others 
'Which he saw and felt, David was passing through 
^e- stages of an education which fitted him to be a 
^^axeful, considerate, charitable, and large-hearted as 
Well as righteous king. And so God is training us 
Xip amidst our difficulties, mortifications, and em- 
iDarrassments, for future service — ^perhaps exaltation 
and honour here — ^without which present training 
"we might abuse His coming gifts, as, without the 
schooling of a desert life, David might have turned 
out another Saul And most certainly the whole of 
our earthly history, which is a wilderness one — com- 
pared with the new history to open when death is 
over — causes us to have to do, like David, with 
people in greater trouble than ourselves, who come 
and join us that they may get our sympathy and 
help. The whole of such a life is meant to inspire 
feelings, and lead to acts, and establish habits, and 
lay up within us an experience, which will fit us for 
what we are to be, and what we are to do, when the 
wilderness shall be left for ever. Even more : we 
have right kingly work to do before we are crowned. 
We have to put an end to confusion, to establish 

B 
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order, to enforce laws. Some have a work of this 
sort to do in their families ; there is a little com- 
munity where the father should be a king and the 
mother a queen, and children and servants subjects, 
kept in obedience and peace by the strong hand of 
wisdom and love. And all have a still smaller realm, 
yet one more difl&cult to govern — " He that ruleth his 
spirit, is stronger than he that taketh a city/* 

Oh, what confusion there is in our souls ! What 
divided interests ! What contending parties ! 
What tumults and civil wars! What neyed of 
strength to quell and subdue rebellion, to bring 
the thoughts and imaginations into obedience, to 
place all under the authority of a regal will, 
thoroughly sanctified, bowing down to the supreme 
and perfect will enthroned in heaven ! Depend on it, 
this inward order will never come but as the result 
of devout submission to God s revealed law, nor will 
that be either comprehended or enforced without 
fervent prayer. It* will be something gained, if we 
get the feeling that we have a kingly office to dis- 
charge here in our inmost souls, adopting as our 
own the prayer — ^while we feel the inward confusion 
that makes it so appropriate — "Unite my heart to 
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^ear Thy name " — ^and assured that, if we would have 
;>rosperity in the commonwealth of our spiritual 
iature, it is to be secured by imitating David in 
lis after-life, and enthroning the ark of God's 
:iovenant in the midst of it, as upon a holy hilL 

David was anointed of the Spirit 

It is a remarkable incident, recorded in the his-- 
tory we have noticed, that when Samuel anointed 
David in the midst of his brethren, the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon David from that day forward, 
not only, we apprehend, as the Spirit of inspiration, 
but in other ways and methods; adding to intel- 
lectual impulse and devotional excitement — such 
as produced psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs 
— *' the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord." 

How can we here help connecting the incident 
of David's unction by the Spirit with the apostle's 
\vords — "Now he which stablisheth us with you 
in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God ; who hath 
also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit 
in our hearts ? " This gospel truth derives illustra- 
tion from the history of the shepherd kiog. As 
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establishment in Christ finds a typical parallel in 
the Divine purpose with regard to David, and the 
Divine anointing to be kings meets its pictorial 
counterpart in the story of the famous unction- 
scene at Bethlehem-Ephratah ; so also the earnest 
of the Spirit in our hearts has a corresponding 
circumstance in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
David from that day forward. While the inspira- 
tion of the youthful shepherd fitted him for his 
work as singer and sage, it no less fitted him for 
his work as sovereign ; and so the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost in faithful hearts, as the Spirit 
of light and love, of adoption and sanctity, is 
equally a Spirit of order and rule — teaching Chris- 
tians how to govern themselves and put down sirr 
in the world, and pointing them out, though crown- 
less now, as heirs of a royalty which shall endure 
for evermore. And here we learn how we may 
decide whether there be laid up for us the gloiy 
which fadeth not away. Have we the earnest of 
the Spirit in our hearts ? Do we walk in the Spirit, 
and live in the Spirit ? Has the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus made us free from the law of sin in 
our members? Are we spiritually-ininded, whidi 
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is life and peace? Without the earnest of the in- 
heritance, we are destitute of all personal title to 
the heavenly diadem. We are, like David's elder 
brethren, passed by; and yet not, as they were, 
by a will acting independently of them, but by our 
own will, perverse and obstinate. We reject the 
proffered crown and throne. Some younger brother, 
perhaps, is preferred before us. The last is first— 
the first last. 

David W(i8 anointed in secret. 

Certainly the anointing of David was not a public 
act There was no gathering of the nation — no 
proclamation throughout the land in the places of 
concourse. It is said that he was anointed " in the 
midst of his brefliren "-which does not necessarily 
mean that the thing was done in their presence. 
The words have been rendered, " in the close proxr 
imity of his brethren." It is probable that the 
unction was administered in the greatest privacy; 
that the prophet took the young shepherd aside 
into a recess — ^an inner room — or even to a little 
distance in the fields. Certainly the brothers do not 
appear to have known David's destiny.. Josephus 
says, ''Samuel sat down to the feast, and placed 
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the youth under him ; and Jesse also, and his other 
sons; after which, he took oil, in the presence of 
David, and anointed him, and whispered into his 
ear, and acquainted him that God chose him to be 
king." The anointing of Saul was secret : " And 
as they were going down to the end of the city, 
Samuel said to Saul, Bid the servant pass on before 
us, (and he passed on,) but stand thou still a while, 
that I may shew thee the word of God." We are 
persuaded the anointing of David was not more 
public than that. 

Mark, in contrast, the public anointing of the 
young king : " So all the elders of Israel came 
to the king to Hebron; and king David made a 
league with them in Hebron before the Lord : and 
they anointed David king over Israel'* And also 
the proclamation concerning Solomon, when David, 
having become an old man, called the servants 
to his bed-chamber, and said, "Take with you the 
servants of your lord, and cause Solomon, my 
son, to ride upon mine own mule, and bring 
him down to Gihon; and let Zadok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet anoint him there king 
over Israel: and blow ye with the trumpet, and 
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^y, God save king Solomon/' And from the 
quiet death-chamber, the history conducts us into 
the public streets, where crowds are gathered to 
Welcome the new sovereign — "And all the people 
came up after him, and the people piped with pipes, 
and rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth rent 
with the sound of them/' And beside all this, 
there is a wonderful story of the little boy Jehoash, 
preserved in the bed-chamber, and hid in the house 
of the Lord for six years, to save him from the 
machinations of the infamous usurping queen, Atha- 
liah, and then at last brought out to be crowned by 
Jehoiada. Couple the spectacle of a public corona- 
tion with the scene of a private anointing — the popu- 
lar shout with the prophetic whispering — and are 
you not reminded of the manifestation of the sons 
of God — ^the regal enthronement of the heirs of 
heaven, touching which the secret unction presents 
at once a contrast and a preparation ? Our " life is 
hid with Christ in God." There is a Divine whisper- 
ing in the ear, not overheard, yet anything but 
delusive ; no dream, but a rich reality ; gentle as the 
murmur of the little brook, yet sublime as the 
blast which shakes the forest and makes the hills 
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tremble. The whispering is of words .like these — 
"Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love; 
therefore with loving-kindness have I dravni thee." 
" Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and 
the earth is my footstool ; all those things hath mine 
hands made, and all those things have been, saith the 
Lord : but to this man will I look, even to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at 
my word.'' " Thou shalt also be a crown of glory in 
the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the 
hand of thy God.'' 

David was anointed with the oil of joy. 

The thought of Israel's crown could not but bring 
care over the heart of the young shepherd ; but to 
one of his patriotic, unselfish cast of soul — ^to one 
with whose generous impulses there was blended 
a noble ambition, the prospect would yield gladness. 
Oil was a symbol of joy. Among the beautiful gifts 
of nature, David enumerates these — " He causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the ser- 
vice of man : that he may bring forth food out of 
the earth, and wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread 
which strengtheneth man's heart" And Isaiah, in 



f 
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^he name of the great Comforter of the distressed, 
^^g that hymn which tells of His being anointed to 
I^^^^ach glad tidings, "to appoint unto them that 
-^OTum in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, 
^Ke oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise 
^Or the spirit of heaviness." 

The symbol, indeed, is lost sight of in the thing 
Symbolised, in that beautiful passage which pro- 
fdaims — "And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
snd come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads : they shall obtain joy and glad- 
ness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away/' As 
we reflect on the prophecy, we see the multitude of 
the exiles coming back to their own land and their 
own city, "upon horses, and in chariots, and in 
litters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts," — 
We see them coming over the hills, and down the 
Valleys, and up the rocky sides of Zion — entering the 
wide-open gates with the clangour of trumpets, and 
the music of harps, and the swell of human voices ; 
and their garments are clean, and pure, and bright ; 
and their beards are trimmed, and their heads are 
shining and fragrant with fresh ofl. And a parable 
is all that of the procession and march of God's 
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holy and chosen people from their earthly captivity 
to their heavenly home, the city whence come their 
freedom, their dignity, and their joy. ** The joy of 
the Lord is our strengtL'* " We joy in God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received 
the atonement," or reconciliation. There are at least 
many hours in the Christian pilgrimage when we 
can put aside the cup of myrrh, and aloes, and gall, 
and strip off the weeds of sorrow, and shake the 
ashes from our heads. It is an untruthful and 
monstrous view to present a religious life as though 
it were, all the way through, a funeral marcL Let 
us sympathise with David's faith and devotion, and 
believe with Paul in the glad tidings ; and then we 
shall be constrained to join with the one in this 
happy, cheerful song, and to obey the command of 
the other, " Eejoice in the Lord alway : and again 
I say, Eejoice.*' Fear and grief enfeeble the soul; 
despondency paralyses effort; but joy exhilarates the 
affections and nerves the wilL A man in an agony 
of grief may indeed make one desperate endeavour ; 
but habitual melancholy unstrings the energies of 
the soul and is death to action. Cheerfulness makes 
the ready servant and the useful son. The summer 
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Sunlight, not the winter evening's frost, is best for 
^ork. "I will run in the way of thy command- 
ments"— When? Lashed by the whip of fear- 
Pierced by the goad of emuktion — drawn by the 
"^^^ of reward— driven by the reins of self-will? 
"^o ; but " when thou shalt enlarge my heart." It 
^as joy that induced Moses to exclaim, " We are 

• 

J^iirneying unto the land concerning which the Lord 
^^id, I will give it you: come thou with 'us, and 
^e will do thee good; for the Lord hath spoken 
Sood concerning Israel." It was joy inspired David 
^ say, " Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I 
^^ declare what he hath done for my souL" 
^^ was joy that lightened the heart and made so 
-Utstic the step of the woman of Samaria^ when she 
^Gft her water-pot at the well, and ran into the city, 
^ying, " Come, see a man that told me all things that 
^ver I did. Is not this the Christ?^* It was joy 
^hich anointed the heads of the apostles and shone 
on their faces, when they exclaimed, " We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.'' • 

Finally, we cannot refrain from alluding to the 
second anointing of David, when the men of Judah 
came and made him king over Judah, and the 
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glorious ascension which followed that mom\s0& 
and the triumphal entrance of the king with tJ^^ 
ark of the covenant into the tabernacle of Mou^ 
Zion, as a type of His unction and His ascensic^^' 
before whom the cry went, "lift up your heac^^ 
ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting dooi 
and the King of glory shall come in.^ "Thy Q 
hath anointed Thee with the oil of gladness ab(^"^ 
Thy fellows/' In all things He hath the p:*^ 
eminence — as in sorrow, so in joy; but the joy is :x] 
more selfish than the sorrow. It is not exclusi-TV' 
though surpassing. He gives His people to sh,^ti 
in His blessedness ; for, indeed, it was their sal. va 
tion that was the joy set before Him. There is nc 
more of selfishness in Him on the throne than there 
was on the cross ; and whatever we may say of Bis 
own glory as the end of His purposes, never let us use 
a syllable inconsistent with the truth of His infim'teJy 
disinterested love. He received His anointing that 
others might receive theirs. Blessed union ! blessed 
unction ! " It is like the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron's beard : that went down to Ike skirts of Ms 
garments." 



XI. 



%\t ^berfUtoing Cn;. 



** My cup runnetli over." — Psalm zxiU. & 



-A. THOUSAl^D times it has been shewn that Al- 
^^ghty God has manifested a broad and deep bene- 
A^olence in the constitution of human nature and 
"the outward world. Vast stores of knowledge have 
l)een applied to the illustration of the fact, and 
the further knowledge goes in the investigation, the 
plainer looks the truth. Yet, after all, it requires 
no great power of observation, no large acquaint- 
ance with the researches of science, to see that (Jod 
has given to man a cup which will hold large mea- 
sures of enjoyment, and that He has supplied streams 
suflScient to fill the cup to overflowing. 

It can plainly be made out, that, according to the 
provisions of God in nature, there is an abundant 
supply of all man needs to make his condition here, 
physically considered, pleasant and satisfactory. 
Divine benevolence has done its part ; but man and 
society have created disorder, confusion, and misery ; 
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and their misdoings lie at the bottom of the main 
part of all human want It is not that the earth is 
unfruitful, that nature is niggard in her stores, or 
that Grod has not given man power and skill to make 
the most of the resources of creation ; but political 
economy is at fault, and idleness, crime, and vice 
add a thousand miseries to those which have before 
grown out of ignorance. A vigorous and tasteful 
writer has told us of the " Five Gateways of Know- 
ledge,'' and has beautifully shewn how the senses of 
man are ministers to the cultivation of his intellect 
and the perception of beauty, as well as to the ani- 
mal wants of the body. And we may, in harmony 
with the figure of the Psalmist, speak of external 
nature, and of the five senses, as a five-fold fountain, 
with as many channels for the constant replenishing 
of our earthly condition with what is adapted to 
afford us gratification and delight. It is remarkable 
how one person has a taste for one kind of eigoy- 
^lent, and another for another, while a few have a 
comprehensiveness of susceptibility which enables 
them to derive enjoyment from all. There are lower 
kinds of pleasure which can with safety be only 
sparingly tasted. The higher may be more laigely 
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-^joyed. Form and colour in nature and art, 

Melody and harmony in music and song, what min« 

^ters of joy they are to many a mortal ! One can 

Conceive a state of existence in every respect the 

^ame as this actual world, only not inclusive of any 

keen and refined insight into gracefulness of form 

or splendour of hue, nor inclusive of any musical 

consciousness at alL What streams of delight 

would be thereby cut off from many ! Out of some 

cups it would take full one-half. 

There are persons, aiid they are not few, who 

can sincerely exclaim, " Thank God for my sense of 

the beautiful, for the enjoyment of flowers, the deK- 

ciousness of sounds, the sight of the landscape, the 

hearing of the birds' song, and of 'such as have 

a pleasant voice, and can play on an instrument' 

How the hill and dale, the field and woodland, the 

cattle grazing on the pastures, the ships sailing on 

the sea> the white, fleecy clouds and the azure sky, 

the bars and masses of many-coloured light piled 

up in the horizon at sunset — ^how often have these 

cahned and soothed my spirit ! — ^while music, in more 

vrays than I can teU, has been to me what David's 

harp was to the distracted Saul I" 

s 
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Natme is open, abundant, profuse. Why, then, 
all the miseiythere is in the world? Why the mul* 
tif onn wretchedness of our great cities and our rural 
districts ? 

If I were to follow out this part of my subject in 
figurative language, I should say that the wretched 
thirst so many feel arises, not from want of cups, 
nor because God has not provided for the filling 
them, but because men will do these four following 
things : — ^first. They break their cups; secondly, They 
upset their cups ; thirdly. They pour poison in their 
cups; and, fourthly, They drink their cups till 
they are drunk. The cup which God would fill 
for some people, they break — ^that is, by their vices 
they totally destroy their capacity for enjoyment. 
That which He would fill for others, they upset and 
spill by their extravagance and folly. That which 
He does supply is, by another class, dashed with 
poison, through the indulgence of miserable tempers 
and dispositions ; while, again, in some cases, lite- 
rally, in many more virtually, intoxication, (id, 
intemperance in the use of what will yield few 
enjoyment only when tasted in moderation) is the 
bane and curse of their whole existence. 
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But whatever question may arise with regard to 
some poor creatures, there can be no doubt as to 
most who may be reading what we say, that the 
"words of David trully describe their condition. We 
have scarcely passed the season of Christmas, and, as 
we sit in our quiet homes, by the sparkling fireside, 
surrounded by what are called the comforts of life ; 
in the enjoyment of health, conjugal affection, 
and children*s love; the well-spread table by our 
side, the ringing laugh of merry young ones in our 
ears ; the days of ** auld lang syne" passing through 
our memory; the romantic tale, or the sacred story 
kindling our imagination ; while round all that centre 
of home-bliss there is drawn a beautiful circle of 
friendship and brotherhood; do not our hearts 
swell with love and praise to the Author of all good 
as we are constrained to exclaim, "My cup run- 
neth over?" 

We have already indicated that what disturbs the 
balance of demand and supply, of want and gratifi- 
cation, in reference to man, on the one hand, and 
God, on the other, is not any deficiency of bene- 
ficence in the latter, but solely the follies and the 
Bins of the former; and even for these follies and 
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sins God has. provided a remedy. There is some- 
thing which can set all right in the individual maa 
There is something which can set all right in the 
relationships between him and his Maker. There 
is something of a nature and a tendency to set all 
right between the individual and society, and be- 
tween both and God. 

In some old towns in England, in most npoDL 
the Continent, you will find quaint, antique build- 
ings in the market-places or public squares, with a 
large cistern into which pure, sparkling water is ever 
flowing ; and very pleasant does it look on a bright 
summer's morning, when the busy housewives, with 
their vessels, are pressing round to fill them. And 
so of old, Greek virgins went to the fountains with 
their pitchers — and, in older times, Hebrew maidens 
did the same, and none of us can ever forget the 
story of her who said, "Drink ; and I wiU give thy 
camels drink also.'' Now, I believe that every man, 
and woman, and child, in this Christian land, has 
had placed near him by God a fountain out of 
which he may fill his cup as full as ever Greek or 
Hebrew did their vessels. 

That fountain is the gospel And most likely not 
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a few who have followed us through these musings 
on the twenty-third psahn, know as well as we do 
what a spring of life and joy that is. They have 
found Jesus at the well, and heard Him say, " If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
to thee. Give me to drink; thou wouldest have asked 
of biTT^, and he would have given thee living water." 
"Whosoever drinketh of this water, shall thirst 
again : but whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall giVe him, shall never thirst ; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life." And they have 
said in reply, "Lord, give me this water, that I 
thirst not,'' and He has given it them. And they 
have tasted of forgiveness and peace, of hope and 
joy, through believing ; and what they have received, 
all may receive. And if still they thirst from un- 
suppUed spiritual wants, it is neither God's fault nor 
the gospel's. 

The adaptation of the same gospel to social neces- 
sities is not so obvious ; and its actual bearing on 
mankind at large soon becomes complicated with 
poUtieal and economical questions. But still, when 
We look at the spirit of justice, of generosity, of 
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mutual confidence, of forgiveness, of love, which the 
*" gospel inculcates, it is evident that, when the gospel 
takes hold of men in general, it will put that in the 
heart which will set the head right in relation to a 
good many perplexing social problems. Slavery, des- 
potism, electioneering bribery and corruption, sel- 
fish combinations of class against class, aristocratic 
pride, democratic insolence, trade dishonesty, pro- 
fessional dishonourableness ; all these things, which 
disturb and curse the social world — ^the gospel is 
dead against them. Let the gospel have its way 
and it will shew them no quarter. And, moreover, 
besides the right dispositions for the settlement of 
social difficulties, the gospel gives hints, and lays 
down maxims, and raises suggestions, which, taken 
up and pondered by wise heads, would, imder the 
impulses of strong hearts, eminently serve towards 
the unravelling of entanglements, which now so 
sadly embarrass politicians and philanthropists. 
The gospel has not done for individuals all that it 
can do — ^for society not a hundredth part. 

The gospel, like nature, reveals its treasures only 
by degrees^ aa men search into it — leaving in it, 

and power unsearchabk 
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Adam little thought, when he walked in paradise, 
what a world God had provided for him — what 
riches lay hid in the mine, what fruitfulness was 
folded up in the germ, what wonders posterity 
would do with the things that were piled up in 
the manifold chambers of this great storehouse ! 
And so the first Christians, the men of Pentecost, 
httle thought what a gospel it was that God had 
sent them — ^what wisdom and love, what light and 
life, it would pour forth from age to age on be- 
lieving, thoughtful, studious, earnest souls. From 
the beginning of the world have men been finding 
out what a wonderful world this is; and from 
the beginning of the gospel men have been finding 
out what a wonderful gospel it is. Not without 
thoughtful labour do we get at the riches of the 
earth, nor without thoughtful labour do we get at 
the riches of Divine truth. The door will not open 
at the first knock. The fountain will not gush up 
unless you bore deep. The very surface of the 
gospel is bright and inviting; but one who gives 
only a hasty glance at it can have no adequate 
idea of what it contains. A few words of mercy 
taken out of it come with wonderful effect on the 
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mind of an awakened sinner ; but that first blush 
m of its beauty is little like the depth of power, 
glory, and excellence it reveals after a lifetime of 
faith and experience. It takes years to find out 
what the gospel can do for an individual What 
peace, purity, consolation, it can give ! A believer 
is always finding out some new and beautiful use 
to which the gospel can be put; and then, when 
all is done — ^when he has tried it for years, and 
comes at last to stand on the brink of eternity — 
he is sure to say, "I never saw so much of the 
glory of the gospel as I do now." Earthly good 
looks dimmer and poorer the nearer we get to the 
grave ; but heavenly good looks clearer, richer, 
brighter, as we approach the other world. It has 
taken generations to find out what the gospel can 
do for the world, for society, for civilisation. Much 
remains undiscovered. There are veins in it which, 
with all our mining skill, we have not yet come 
across — ^materials for use, capacities of adaptation, 
which, with all our inventive and ingenious power, 
we have not developed and employed. We wonder 
sometimes what the great agencies of nature- 
steam and electricity, for example — ^may yet do for 
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man : there is vastly more scope for wonder as to 
what the gospel may yet do for man. 

Besides the miseries which men have brought 
upon themselves, individually or socially, by their 
misconduct^ there are calamities which do befall us 
that we cannot trace to the same source. Though 
every kind of sorrow which comes on humanity 
may be ascribed to the coming of sin into the 
world, yet there are kinds of sorrow we have to 
endure which are not chargeable on any personal 
delinquencies, or on any social disorders. Many 
diseases, many accidents, many pains, overtake us; 
quite independently of ourselves or others. No 
power can ward them off But, then, jnark ! Amidst 
them all, out of the gospel the believer can fill his 
cup with consolation. 

What are more familiar to you than comforts 
supplied out of the Bible to aMcted souls? As 
soon as ever we touch on the topic, you can anti- 
cipate what we are going to say. You know just 
as well what the promises of the gospel are as you 
know what water is. The character of common- 
place attaching to these means of Christian solace 
and support is really a most precious distinction; 
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and what makes it so difficult for us to dwell on 
the subject without being tedious arises solely out 
of the feet of your already possessing in your own 
minds such sources of spiritual consolation. 

The 'psalmist's words are the utterance of a 
sentiment 

It is very important that we should distinguish 
between the fact of a full cup, and the acknowledg- 
ment of its being full Some people, whose cup 
is brimming over, will never admit it. They fancy 
other people's are, but not their own. They look 
with envy upon the circumstances of their neigh- 
bours, and are ever deploring their own ill fate; 
while they themselves are regarded by their neigh- 
bours after a similar fashion, and the would-be 
objects of commiseration are actually objects of 
envy. Discontented, unhappy people ! They are 
carrying a source of wretchedness in their own 
souls, and are ever throwing the dark shadow of 
themselves over nature and providence. They are 
always hankering after what they have not got— 
making other folk's prosperity an obstacle to their 
own — and feeding their diseased hearts on the food 
of jealousy, as Haman did when he cried, " All this 
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^vaileth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the 
Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

There are desires, like the hungry soil, which 
yon may till and till, but never reap a crop — ^like 
sand, that sucks up water — ^like Bunyan*s slough of 
despond, into which you might fling loads and loads, 
but it could never be filled up. A man may have 
all that heart can wish — may be like Solomon, with 
his gardens and fountains, and then go up and 
down, amidst the grandeur which the passer-by so 
earnestly covets, sighing, "Vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity." 'lis not a profusion of wealth and 
luxury which evokes a cry like David's. Many 
and many a monarch there has been who would 
never have uttered the words, except in the oppo- 
site sense to that in which he meant them. "Un-» 
easy lies the head that wears a crown!" and the 
unhappy Spanish monarch, John, on his deathbed, 
.lamented "that he had not been bom the son of a 
mechanic, instead of king of Castile." 

No, no; it is not the man who has got in his 
hand a huge goblet of gold, full of the wine of this 
world's wealth and pleasure, that is most likely to 
sing our song. Many poor peasants and widows 
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have made it their own, who, some of us would 
have thought, had more to complain of than to 
rejoice in. I must confess that, in my pastoral 
experience, I have met with stronger expressions 
of contentment among the poor than among the 
rich. I have called at a cottage, and seen a lonely 
creature sitting by a scanty fire, and an ill-spread 
table ; and when I have been ready to condole — out 
there have come from the lips, welling up from a 
full heart, such expressions of content and enjoy- 
ment as have covered me with shame. Then, per- 
haps, I have made another call, where there have 
been signs of affluence; and yet, if the restraints 
of society had allowed it, I should have said some- 
thing in the way of commiseration — ^f or there was 
that in tone, manner, and expression of counte- 
nance, which too plainly indicated a heart ill at 
ease. 

For the thousandth time let it be said, TKs not 
outward circumstances which make any of us happy; 
and that a heathen poet found out ages sinca 
The state of the inward soul is the secret of this 
sentiment. Let there be but a deep sense of one's 
own unworthiness, a large acquaintance with the 
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experience of others, deep reKgious feeling, simple 
Christian faith, habitual prayer, and the enjoyment of 
a present living Christ, together with the cultiva- 
tion of habits of activity and usefulness, and, be- 
yond all doubt, sympathy in David's joyful song 
will be the happy result 

I say again, there is nothing like hard work, 
sanctified by religion, to make people happy. You 
may see the inheritor of a castle lounging lazily 
after dinner upon cushions of velvet, sipping his 
wine without the slightest relish — ^while the peasant 
from one of his cottages at the hiUf oot, carrying 
a heavy burden to his lord's gate, will stop and 
drink of the running brook with a gusto which the 
great man in his pride might envy. I have often 
rejoiced, and perhaps wondered too, at the merry- 
heartedness of Alpine porters, carrying what would 
have crushed me to the earth, over steep and 
rugged mountain-passes, enlivening their journey 
with hearty songs, and filling their leather cups 
from the rill or the snowdrift, as though it had 
been the nectar of the gods. 

The bounty David appreciated filled his heart One 
figure runs into another, and when we think of the 
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cups without, (of the cisterns and vessels of comfort 
and gratification which God has filled around us — 
like the water-pots of stone at the marriage-feast of 
Cana,) we can hardly help going on to think of the 
heart itself as a cup, which, out of God's supplies, 
gets brimful of joy. God has provided in the 
very constitution of our nature for our rejoicing. 
He has given us a capacity for it — a receptive 
power. Some hearts are vessels of profound depth 
and large circumference, others of lesser magnitude, 
but the scantiest can hold much. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the affections, as well as the intellect, 
are capable of development, and that the little cup 
may dilate into a large reserFoir. 

And what is it that fills the heart fullest with joy ? 
It is love ; for love enlarges the heart while it fills 
it — deepens and widens it, as the glorious waterfall 
does the rock-bed into which it plunges down. 
Selfishness contracts the heart, and makes it like an 
old goatskin bottle that has been shrivelled up by 
long hanging amidst hot smoke. And suspicion, 
and envy, and jealousy are always beating heavy 
blows against the heart which they have to cany ; 
and so the vessel gets starred, and cracked, and 
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Split, and becomes nnfit for holding the wine of joy. 
feut let love be the heart's cupbearer, and then it 
Will be saved many a fracture; and the heart so 
carried and cared for will be a vessel firm as crystal, 
«uid yet possess a mysteriously expansive power — 
ior which you may defy nature to supply a compari- 
son — ^and ever getting fuller as it is getting larger. 

The psahnisfs words suggest to us a lesson. 

Let us remember Who has filled the cup. 

All the blessings we have been contemplating are 
to be connected with Him who is the fountain of 
living waters. Everything comes from the "midst 
of the throne/' " The earth is the Lord's, and the 
fulness thereof." Nature and providence are only 
other names for the Almighty ; and, as to spiritual 
influences bestowed on moral beings, they have in 
them an inunediate directness from God to man 
unparalleled by the production and bestowment of 
material gifts. God and the soul come nearer to- 
gether than God and the star, or God and the sun. 
High as those glorious luminaries float and flash in 
the firmament, they come not into such close con- 
tact with the Father of lights as do the minds 
which dwell far below them in the realms of space. 
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Notwithstanding this, we have such a mischieyous 
habit of overlooking the connexion between what we 
enjoy and the Being who gives us all things — ^we so 
often go whole days without an intelligent recogni- 
tion of our Divine Benefactor — our morning and 
evening prayers, to say nothing of "grace before 
meat/' are so commonly dead forms, that it requires 
a thoughtful and earnest effort to rise to the expe- 
rience of real Christian gratftuda We must fight 
against this tendency of our fallen hearts, and bind 
together the thoughts of our mercies with the 
thoughts of our Father, and ** take the cup of salva- 
tion, and call upon the name of the Lord.'' 

Let us think of another cup, of which we may 
truly say, had it not been emptied, ours had not 
been filled. 

We shall not enter here into any critical inquiry 
as to what our blessed Lord meant by the cup 
which He prayed might pass from Him ; but most 
assuredly, by His agony in the garden, and by His 
death upon the cross. He did taste the bitterest of 
potions. He did drink the very dregs of ^jignj^ht 
And if " it became Him for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
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to glory, to make the Captain of their salvation per- 
fect through suflferings"— if the perfecting of His cap- 
^^ainship, as the Lord, and Ouide, and Preserver of 
Souls, involved the moral necessity of His being the 
Man of Sorrows — then plainly, not only do the great 
gifts of pardon and regeneration, and all their con- 
comitants, usually called gospel blessings, come to 
Xis as immediate consequences of His cross and pas- 
sion, but aU other benefactions included in the tem- 
poral protection and support of the " many sons" 
on their way to glory, must be regarded as in 
close dependence on the mediatorial work of the 
Son of GoA All good bestowed upon sinners par- 
takes of the nature of salvation; and from begin- 
ing to end tkat requires, as the condition of its 
bestowment, the self-sacrifice of the Mediator of 
the new covenant These truths, implied in the 
Scripture teaching of the facts of redemption, throw 
a light over the whole field of providence, presenting 
it under an aspect which only Christian faith can 
see. All the love streaming upon us everywhere is 
beheld proceeding from Ood in Christ, " reconciling 
the world to Himself." In short, there are two cups 
standing between Christ and the sinner — that of 

T 
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death and that of salvation, and the first must be 
emptied that the second may be filled. 

Let us pour out a libation before the Lord. 

"We are told that " when the priest poured the 
drink-ofierings upon the altar, he always caused the 
cup in which the wine was measured to overflow, 
to denote the free and liberal disposition in which it 
was dedicated." So should it be with our libations 
of worship, whether private, domestic, or social. 
Far removed from what is stinted and niggardly, 
let us, in the service of song and prayer, be ashamed 
of a half-empty chalice, let us yield back in measure 
according to the large-heartedness shewn in what 
we have already received. 

And in the consecration of our substance be it 
the same. David, as he thought of God's overflow- 
ing cup, made his own like it. " Thine, Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty : for all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine ; thine is the king- 
dom, Lord, and thou art exalted as head above 
alL Both riches and honour come of thee, and 
thou reignest over all ; and in thine hand is power 
and might ; and in thine hand it is to make great, 
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and to give strength unto all. Now therefore, our 
God, we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. 
But who am I, and what is my people, that we 
should be able to offer so willingly after this sort ? 
for all things come of thee, and of thine own have 
we given thee. ... I know also, my God, that thou 
triest the heart, and hast pleasure in uprightness. 
As for me, in the uprightness of mine heart I have 
willingly offered all these things : and now have I 
seen with joy thy people, which are present here, to 
offer willingly unto thea" 

David does not speak like a man who had a 
tax to pay, but as one who had a privilege to enjoy, 
and could not be restrained in his gifts, so happy 
was he to return a little to Him who had conferred 
so much. In the giving of some people, there is 
nothing like the pouring out of a full cup before 
the Lord ; yet who can soberly doubt, that a man 
most ready to empty it in holy service, is just the 
one who is most likely to have it always full ? And 
do not wine and water need each to be often 
changed, since they become flat or stagnant, when 
either is long kept without the emptying and refill- 
ing of the vessel? The selfish and miserly hold 
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what God gives till it becomes mouldy and useless. 
There were jars in the ruins of Nineveh that be- 
longed to Sennacherib's cellars, with only a little dust 
in them. It is the same with jars at Pompeii. In 
an incomparably shorter time, the wine of earthly 
blessings turns to dust in the stores of the covetous. 
I do not forget, that while honesty is the best 
policy, he who acts on that principle i^ not an 
honest man ; and, in the same way, that while 
bountif ulness is its own reward, he who gives that 
he may be repaid is not generous ; but still, when 
we have made a sacrifice, it is a comfort to us to 
reflect on the munificent laws of Heaven, and it is 
right to hold up to the selfish the consequences of 
their own policy. 

Let us hand round the cup. Do good unto all 
ikien — visit the fatherless and the widow in their 
affliction — and quietly reflect on the sixth chap- 
ter of Luke, the thirty-first and seven following 
verses : — 

" And as ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise. For if ye love them 
which love you, what thank have ye? for sinners 
also love those that love them. And if ye do good 
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to them which do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend 
to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thank 
have ye ? for sinners also lend to sinners, to receive 
as mnch again. But love ye your enemies, and do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your 
reward shall be great, and ye shall be the children 
of the Highest : for lie is kind imto the unthankful 
and to the evil Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged : condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned : forgive, and ye shall be forgiven : give, 
and it shall be given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom. For with 
the same measure that ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again." 

Let us finish by thinking of the story of the good 
woman who had only a handful of meal in a barrel 
and a little oil in a cruse ; and a prophet asked her 
to make him thereof a little Cdk.^ first, and bring it 
unto him, and after that to make for herself and 
her son. " And she went and did according to the 
saying of Elijah : and she, and he, and her house. 
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did eat many days. And the barrel of meal 
wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil fail, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord, which he spake by 
Elijah," 
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** Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 

life."— Psalm xxiiL 6. 



In^ a popular work of fiction, the author represents 
* father saying to his son, "Everybody who is in 
lamest to be good carries two fairies about with 
him — one here,' and he touched the bo/s hearty 
** and one here," and he touched his head ; and, no 
doubt, thought and affection will do wonders. In- 
telligence and love will have a transforming witchery, 
and put us on doing, and enable us to accomplish 
^uch which at first would seem marvellous as fairy 
work But, better far, there are two angels sent by 
God to Tollow all earnest servants of the Divine will 
to their journey's end — Ooodness and Mercy, 

They are alike — ^both of them celestial, both of 
them Divine ; being, in fact, attributes and perfec- 
tions of the Almighty. They are forms of love, and 
that not only in the sense in which all the moral 
qualities of the infinite Creator are so, but forms of 
love inasmuch as they bring salvation and comfort 
into a world of sin. Truth and Bighteousness, both 
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celestial, both Divine, are also forms of love, in 
relation to innocent and holy beings — following 
guiltless creatures in many loving ways. But if 
only Truth and Righteousness came down from the 
throne of God to deal with men upon the earth, 
their bright armour would fill us with dismay, and 
we should fear their swords more than we should 
trust their shields. If only Truth and Righteousness 
followed us, how should we be able to endure their 
stem frowns at our want of sympathy with them? 
— ^how endure the sentence they would pronounce 
against our manifold misdoings ? But when they are 
associated with Goodness and Mercy, it is otherwise. 
The former are indeed with us in the government of 
God, which could not go on without them ; but the 
latter are also with us, for in that same government 
Mercy and Truth meet together ; Righteousness and 
Peace kissed each other long ago, and became one, 
by virtue of the mediation, death, and obedience of 
Jesus Christ How all four, hand in hand, do follow^ 
us — Righteousness as right as ever, and Truth as 
truthful as ever — their claims met, their demands 
satisfied, by Goodness and Mercy I But Goodness 
and Mercy, following next, upon the steps of the 
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Uman traveller, walking nearest to him whom they 
Uard and bless, are most prominently seen. Yet 
Ver their shoulders are beheld the majestic forms 
f the other two, with their radiant panoply, and 
tieir star-tipped spears. 

Goodness and Mercy are alike — ^yet are they dis- 
inct., and somewhat diifferent. Goodness is benevo- 
ence in the largest sense ; it is kind thinking, kind 
eeling, kind doing towards all creatures. Mercy is 
>enevolence in a stricter sense, as regarding sinful 
Deings who have forfeited Divine favour, and exposed 
themselves to righteous punishment. Goodness has 
a sphere in heaven, no less than upon earth, and 
there it goes round with its cup of blessings — and 
there it scatters its richest gifts among the cherubim 
and the seraphim. But Mercy's sphere is earth, not 
beaven. It has to do, not with the sons of God, 
but with the sons of Adam. There was Goodness 
before there was any sin, and Goodness was active 
Defore any creature fell; but not till after sin 
appeared, was Mercy revealed — not till after trans- 
gression had brought guilt and misery vpon our 
•ace, was Mercy needed in the way she now comes 
» minister. Goodness was with Adam and Eve in 
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paradise, shining on them through sun and stars^ 
smiling on them through trees and flowers, spread- 
ing for them tables of plenty, filling their hearts 
with food and gladness ; but Mercy came when the 
serpent-tempter had succeeded, and the forbidden 
fruit had been eaten, and the descending curse was 
darkening Eden, and the guilty pair stood shivering 
in the presence of their holy Judga Goodness 
ministered to the man Christ Jesus — the perfect man, 
the ideal of humanity embodied in substantial form 
in life and deed — ^it watched over His childhood, 
brought Him away from Herod, and up from Egypt; 
was with Him in the wilderness and the garden, and 
threw its glory over the Mount of Transfiguration; 
nor was it wholly concealed in the eclipse on Cal- 
vary. But Mercy ministered not to Jesus — ^He stood 
in no need of it It never brought Him a cup nor 
whispered a consolation. It accompanied Him bat 
as a messenger to others — ^a bearer of BKs precious 
gifts to those whom He redeemed. 

Goodness belongs to nature and to Providence. 
It presides over all the resources of creation — opens 
the mine, and covers the field, and adorns the gar- 
den — ^pours out daily the treasures of its full horn 
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into the hands of men. What Goodness giveth, they 
gather. But Mercy belongs especially to the gospel ; 
she is seen walking along the paths of patriarchs, 
prophets, and priests — in the tabernacle and in the 
temple, in worship and in teaching — giving them 
hints about the Seed of the woman, and the Sceptre 
of Israel, and the Star of Jacob, and the Man of Sor- 
rows, and the Lamb slain, and the Fountain opened ; 
and then, after this typical and prophetic course, 
Mercy shews us, at Bethlehem, Christ's manger and 
cradle ; and then at Calvary, reveals the cross u^der 
which she stands. 

" God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.'' There 
is Mercy. " In the fulness of time, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law." There is 
Mercy. Goodness follows every sinner from the 
womb to the grave — follows him in his earliest, 
tottering steps, follows him to school, follows him 
in all his after-works and ways, follows him in his 
joys and his sorrows, follows him into the sick-cham- 
ber, and stands over him as he gives up the ghost ; 
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and Mercy also is with him all the while, for Good- 
ness could not stay with a sinner without Mercy too. 
Yet Mercy's special work is when the sinner turns 
to God through Christ, and then Mercy comes with 
a pardon, to open the prison-door, to strike off every 
chain, and to heal, to clothe, to educate, and to ennoble. 
The constancy of these two angels is in harmony 
with their character. ** Goodness and Mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life." Their constancy, 
indeed, is part of their character. Human friends 
are proverbially inconstant, — even brothers often fail 
in time of need. " My brethren," says Job, " have 
dealt deceitfully as a brook, and as the streams of 
brooks they pass away, which are blackish by reason 
of the ice, and wherein the snow is hid : what time 
they wax warm, they vanish : when it is hot, they 
are consumed out of their place." But these two 
angels are friends who stick closer than a brother. 
Unlike the deceitful brooks, and the melted snow- 
water, which Job had seen and moralised upon, 
Goodness and Mercy resemble the tide which rushed 
from the smitten rock, and followed the camp of 
Israel through the desert. Goodness is faithfd. 
When you look behind, you never miss it ; or, if you 
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do, it is only for a moment, and that not because 
Goodness is gone away, but because you have dust 
or darkness in your eyes, which hides it Goodness 
never leaves the heavens or the earth. It wheels 
Tound the seasons, and commands the weather ; and, 
after we have been complaining of too much or too 
little rain, or snow, or frost, how wonderfully things 
come right at last ; and the doubting farmer has to 
sing at harvest-time, " Thou crownest the year with 
Ihy goodness ! " 

And Mercy is faithf uL " His mercy endureth for 
ever. " " His mercy is everlasting." The mercy of God, 
as revealed in the gospel, is as constant to the sinner 
as the law of nature can be constant to the crea- 
ture. 

I know nothing more affecting than a calculation 
of the possibilities of life. What a multitude of 
things, such as we daily hear and read of in the 
newspapers, may happen to us I Nothing that is 
possible may not come. A whole list of casualties 
might be here given, eivough to fill us with shrink- 
ing and dread, lest the next step should sink us in 
the grave. Nothing about life, as to its particular 
circumstances and incidents, is at all certain. What 
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one may be called to do or to endure to-morrow, 
nobody knows. But this is as sure as the rising 
sun, that Goodness and Mercy will ever be the 
faithful guards of all Christ's flock Accidents, 
sicknesses, bereavements, losses, and other dark 
calamities, may be following me, and may overtake 
me next year, or next month, or next week, or to- 
morrow ; but that is a "peradventure,'' a "perhaps." 
I cannot see them, and it would be foolish to imagine 
them. But here is something that is no " may be," 
no imagination. I am sure that, wherever I go, 
these guardian angels wiU go with me; whatever 
else follow, they will not be absent. 

This is a blessed conviction amidst life's uncer- 
tainties. It is blessed to have this light shining 
in such a dark place — to have this clue in such 
a perplexing maze. Let us cherish the conviction, 
walk in the light, and keep hold of the clue. 

The constancy of Goodness and Mercy will be 
ever needful Upon Goodness I, as a creature, 
must be ever dependent ; but in this respect I am 
like all other beings, human and angelic. Upon 
Divine Mercy, as an imperfect being, and prone to 
sin, I am peculiarly dependent. I know I shall not 
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in heaven ; but as long as I am on earth, I fear 

alL There is so much in humanity which is 

that it is hard work to root the badness out ; 

the mischief is, that we have not got the strong 

indispensable for such rooting out It is with 

ry shaky hand, and in a very lazy way, that we 

the sin-weeds out of our fallen hearts. How 

grow 1 1 met, the other day, with a curious 

in natural history, which may serve to illus- 

j this. " There is a new water-weed — ^new in 

country — ^which has made its appearance in 

river Thames, within these ten years. It is a 

, very knotted kind of plant, whose growth is 

rodigious as it is curious. The leaves are beset 

minute teeth, which cause them to cling ; and 

y fragment broken off is capable of becoming 

ndependent plant, producing roots and stems, 

extending itself indefinitely in every direction. 

b water-plants require roots ; but this is inde- 

lent altogether of that condition, and actually 

rs as it travels slowly down the stream, after 

g cut.'' I thought, as I read that passage, 

it a type this water-plant is of the evil in 

»le's hearts ! How that evil grows in the flow- 

U 
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ing life-stream of depraved humanity! how, after 
being cut, it grows ! how it grows as it travels, 
makinor roots for itself as fast as we tear it in 
pieces ! how it has minute teeth, which cause it 
to cling! and how it sticks to us with a terrible 
tenacity, and eats its way in with an all-defying 
bite ! In such a case, where such earnest diligence 
is needed to keep under the evil, where the watch- 
fulness and the toil must be incessant, though we 
may succeed to a great extent, and do a great deal 
more to destroy it than can be done with the weed 
just mentioned, yet fibres of it will remain to 
plague and trouble us till the end of life. Now, 
so long as we have any sin, we shall need Divine 
Mercy — ^first, to forgive us the past, and next, to 
strengthen and help us, by God's Holy Spirit, to 
clear out, as much as is possible, the depravity 
which keeps lurking within. 

With regard to this, the words of David are full 
of hope : " Goodness and Mercy shali follow." There 
is an anxious, if not a fearful way, of looking at 
future life — an anxious kind of anticipation, which 
makes coming days gloomy, and destroys the cheer- 
fulnesa of the present hour. But nothing of it is 
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here; on the contrary, all before us is seen flash- 
ing with brightness, for two angels of light are 
reckoned upon as forming a convoy to the very 
end of our pilgrimage. 

The hope rests on two foundations. 

On experience. Goodness and Mercy never have 
failed. They have remained close to the pilgrim in 
all weathers. David was one who made memory 
a support of hope. When he stood before Saul 
and the king was talking to him about his daring to 
accept the Philistine's challenge, the shepherd boy 
gave as a reason for his bold adventure: — "Thy 
servant kept his father's sheep, and there came a lion, 
and a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock : and 
I went out after him, and smote him, and delivered 
it out of his mouth : and when he arose against me, 
I caught him by his beard, and smote him, and slew 
him. Thy servant slew both the lion and the bear. . . 
. . The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the 
lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver 
me out of the hand of this Phflistiae." Here memory, 
was the feeder of hope. A past exploit was con- 
sidered a pledge of future victory. Quite right ! In 
arguing, however, from the past to the future in 
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relation to the doings and ways of men, we are liable 
to be deceived, because the caprice and changeable- 
ness of men are notorious. But there can be no mis- 
take in "basing hope on experience with regard to God, 
because He changeth not. As these guardian spirits 
bent over us when we were little children sleeping 
in the nursery, they will not leave us should we 
become old and gray-headed, and lie a shrunken 
load of infirmity upon our deathbeda As these 
messengers spake to us words of comfort when our 
poor hearts sank within us at our first conversion— 
as they kept close to us that day- when we had such 
a heavy load of duty and care to carry, and we were 
so conscious of their helping hands behind us then— 
as they were prompt, in the hour of temptation, to 
gird on our armour beforehand, and patient to stand 
by us throughout the heat of that day of battle 
— so will they be to us friends and helpers, firm 
and stanch, till our days on earth are done, seeing 
that Divine Goodness and Mercy must be immut- 
able as the nature of God. 

Among the legends of early Eome there is a beau- 
tiful story, how, on one occasion. Castor and Pollux, 
whom the people worshipped, rode at the head of a 
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chosen band ; and how they were fairer and taller than 
the children of men^ and were in the first bloom of 
youth, and their horses were white as snow; and how 
the enemy fled before them, and were vanquished 
by a divine power ; and how they disappeared from 
amidst the army when the conflict was over, and 
were only seen for a few moments, as the sun went 
down, by the fountain at the Temple of Vesta in 
Rome, where they washed away the stains of blood, 
and told the citizens how a victory had been won. 
And the feelings of the Eomans in after ages, when 
they thought of this tale of the heroic times, is well 
expressed by Macaulay in his " Lays : ** — 
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Unto the great Twin Brethren 

Let all the people throng. 
With chaplets and with offeringi;. 

With music and with song, 
And pass in solemn order. 

Before the sacred dome. 
Where dwell the great Twin Brethren 

Who fought so well for Rome." 



While in substance our memories of Gk)odness 
and Mercy are a contrast with those of the old 
pagan world — for they were false, but ours are true 
— ^in eflect^ they afford a noble comparison ; and not 
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SO exciting to the spirit of chivalry in the breast of a 
Eoinan warrior could be the thought of Castor and 
Pollux, as have often been to the spirit of faith and 
hope in the breast of the Christian pilgrim the re- 
membrance of Goodness and Mercy. 

Hope rests also on Divine promises. " Although," 
as Calvin says, "experience encouraged David to 
hope, yet his principal stay was the promise which 
he embraced, and which confirmed Divine blessings 
to the last." Promises would suffice, even without 
experience. Were the whole past as dreary as a 
wet winter's day, stiU one word from God might 
suffice to throw sunshine over the future. How 
steadily does David, in the 119th Psalm, look to 
the Divine word as a source of comfort ! It is 
not the past which he there dwells upon, but the 
word. "Let thy mercies come also unto me, 
Lord, even thy salvation, according to thy word/' 
" Eemember the word unto thy servant, upon 
which thou hast caused me to hope. This is my com- 
fort in my affliction, for thy word hath quickened 
me." There are times when all comfort is cut off 
from the believer, save that which conies from the 
Divine promise, when past and present are as black 
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as a stormy night at sea ; but at such times the 
sight of a promise is as the rising of the moon. 
How much more, then, when promises come in aid 
of experience, when memory and faith testify to- 
gether to the love of God, should the joy of hope fill 
the heart of the believer, and cause him, with an 
unfaltering hand, to steer the helm of his vessel for 
the port of heaven ! 

What are the inspirations of this hope? It 
should inspire praise. That such consolations as we 
have noticed should awaken praise is plain enough. 
But are we not defective here ? We sing-— 

** When aU Thy mercies, my God! 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise." 

But are we transported? Is this subject like an 
eagle coming down from its nest to fetch and carry 
our thoughts and our affections up to heaven ? Does 
meditation on the Divine Goodness and Mercy bear 
us away as on wings ? Are we by this view trans- 
ported, as we have been sometimes by grand and 
beautiful prospects ? Does the spiritual and divine 
excite more intensely, as it does more purely, than 
the natural and the sensible, the grand in form and 
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the magnij&cent in colour ? Are we lost in wonder ? 
Does surprise at God's Mercy and Goodness to us 
sinners really drown and swallow up our spirits? 
Are we lost in love — ^in grateful emotion — ^in admi- 
ration of the infinite excellence of the Giver of all 
good? Are we lost in praise — ^in the devout and 
joyful celebration of the Lord's ways, the Lord's 
character, the Lord's glory? Oh, how defective 
we are in this divine admiration, and in the feel- 
ing out of which it springs ! What poor harps are 
the hearts of some of us ! How wretchedly out of 
tune! — how rusty the wires! — how ill-strung at 
the best! What imperfect and feeble, and often 
harsh and discordant music it is which we send 
up to heaven! We find fault with one another's 
singing at church. What cause has Gknl to find 
fault with the praise of us all ? Miserable as we are 
sometimes in prayer, we are worse in praise. 

This hope should inspire cheerfulness, Li melan- 
choly hours, when thick clouds come over us, we 
may get above them, and chase them away, by 
devoutly pondering this psalm. We paint a picture 
of ourselves in the future, perhaps in some wild 
place, some desert spot, some dark valley. But 
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God adds to jhe picture these two holy angels of 
His presence bearing us up, lest we dash our foot 
against a stone, providing for us a table in the 
wilderness, and lending us their arms to lean upon 
when we are ready to fall Any picture of our 
future selves may surely be contemplated with 
cheerfulness, if there be these angelic accompani- 
ments. We need not care where we go with these 
glorious armour and provision bearers. 

This hope should inspire beneficence. Goodness 
is to follow us in more senses than one. While 
goodness as a gracious attribute of Gk)d is our hope, 
goodness as a human quality, as a sanctified dis- 
position, as a practical habit, is our duty. " I am 
persuaded,'' says the apostle, "that ye are full of 
goodness." " The fruit of the Spirit is goodness." 
" The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness." 
Goodness is a large word. It covers a vast meaning 
— includes all virtue ; but especially it suggests the 
idea of beneficent activity. As God's Goodness is 
ever doing us good, so our goodness should be ever 
doing our fellow-creatures good. "My goodness 
extendeth not to thee, but to the excellent of the 
earth, in whom is all my delight." We are to " do. 
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good to all men, especially to them that are of the 
household of faith/* The first circle of our goodwill 
and helpful kindness is to take in fellow-Christians, 
and the second is to be so large as to take in the 
world, and embrace every creature. It is to build 
the hospital, and play the good Samaritan ; to bind 
up the wounded, and to heal the sick ; to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction ; to scatter 
alms-gifts, and to achieve alms-deeds; to build 
chapels, to establish missions, and to send the gospel 
to the heathen world. 

And sui'ely the recipients of Mercy should be 
ministers of Mercy; and the Mercy which follows 
them in Divine bestowment should be the Mercy 
they follow in human imitation. When He forgives, 
it is with no reservation. It is not a qualified 
thing, carrying with it some terrible adjunct, which 
cuts ofi" from the value of the gift, dimming its 
lustre and embittering its sweetness ; but it is clear, 
and pure, and rich, and comes streaming down from 
the heaven of heavens — a flood of light. " I, even 
I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for 
mine own sake, and will not remember thy sin&" 
And thus human mercy is to shew itself without 
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that cruel abatement — "I can forgive, but not 
forget." Frank, cordial, hearty, should be every 
pardon of another's offence; thus carrying the 
stamp of heaven's mint upon it, and having in it 
a ring of love, as the coin of God. 

Grod will multiply pardons. For thousands and 

thousands of years has He been forgiving rebels 

and acquitting debtors. Think of the pardons which 

fill a lifetime, the pardons which cover a century, 

the pardons bestowed on a nation or a race I On 

the other hand, how soon is our pardoning power 

exhausted! Some one offends; we forgive him. 

He offends again ; we forgive again. But now the 

fountain ceases; the water in our mercy's well 

descends. Yet the Saviour teaches us that merciful 

love in us is to be the counterpart of the merciful 

love of our Father in heaven. " Then came Peter 

to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 

sin against me, and I forgive l:im ? tiU seven times ? 

Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee. Until 

seven times ; but. Until seventy times seven." Not 

only do pardons come when Ae children of men 

turn to their heavenly Father, saying, "I repent," 

but while they continue obstinate and rebellious, 
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He forbears to strike them with the rod of His 
fierce anger. He is long-suffering, and not willing 
that any should perish. If that be a model for us, 
then our wrath is not to be let loose against our 
enemies imtil they come and submit themselves, but 
rather mercy is to curb resentment, and to triumph 
over judgment Let no one say, " I will wait till 
some overture of repentance be made ;" for God's 
method is to anticipate by overtures of forgiveness. 
It is common to cry, " He ought to be the first to 
come to me ;"" but a Christian should not be loath 
to say, "I will be the first to go to him.'* Allay 
irritation — ^pacify tempestuous temper — send an 
embassage — invite reconciliation. 

How prone we are to be suspicious, to detract, to 
be harsh in the construction of the conduct of 
others — ^to put the worsts instead of the best face 
on what others do ! Origen, quoting, from the 37th 
Psalm, " To slay such as be of upright conversation," 
asks, " How can the man of upright conversation be 
slain ? By scandal, and by retailing it. A man 
enters the Church of Christ with all simplicity, and 
with the desire of working out his salvation ; but if 
this new brother should remark, either in the deeds 
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or words of those who are older in the faith, any- 
thing inconsistent with it — if he should hear scandal 
about others — and if it should be busy with him- 
self, he may fall in consequence ; and, when fallen, 
he is put to death, and the principle of life escapes 
from his soul, and his blood will fall on those who 
have shed it'* "How quickly a word can run!" 
says Bernard, in his twenty-fourth sermon on the 
Canticles. " One speaks, and only to one person ; and 
yet that one word, entering the ears of a multitude 
of listeners, in a moment will slay innumerable 
souls. You may meet with people heaving deep 
sighs, looking very grave, and with a sorrowful 
coimtenance, yet uttering maledictions, the more 
plausible as they seem to come unwillingly from a 
sympathising heart. *I lament,' he says, 'for I 
love him enough.' And another, 'It was known 
to me, and I would not have divulged it ; but since 
others have made it public, I cannot deny the fact.' 
' I say it with grief, but it is too true.* ' It is a 
great calamity, for he is very good in many respects; 
but in this matter he cannot be excused' " 

So it was in the third century — so it was in the 
twelfth — so it is stilL The early and the middle 
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ages of Christendom are in this respect the mirrors 
of the passing one. How many so-called Christians 
carry in their hearts the lust of detraction, strangers 
to the mercy which is slow to judge, and of the 
charity which covereth a multitude of sins ! Yet 
they hope that Goodness and Mercy will follow 
them all their days ! 



XHL 



mt. 



*' And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.*- 

PSALM xxiii 6. 



The exact use of the words shaU and wiU is a 
puzzle to some who otherwise well understand the 
English language. No such distinction obtains in 
Hebrew or Greek, or indeed in any other language 
I am aware of ; and hence the difficulty of making 
foreigners perceive it. Amongst ourselves, it is of 
comparatively recent date ; for when our translation of 
the Bible was made, it does not seem to have been 
clearly apprehended by the translators. Had it been, 
would they have rendered 1 Kings xviii 12, " Ahab 
shall slay me?"" or Luke xiii. 24, "Many, I say 
unto you, mil seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able?" 

There is no ground in this last verse of the psalm 
for distinguishing between shall and luUl, and using 
them according to modem fashion, as though the 
Goodness and Mercy were to follow as matter of 
necessity, or as though David here professed an 
^act of choice. He appears to be dwelling upon 
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his future privileges and blessed hopes, rather than 
his own resolutions ; upon the objects of his desire 
rather than the determination of his wilL If any 
distinction between shall and will is here required, 
it appears to be, " Surely goodness and mercy will 
follow me all the days of my life ; and I shall dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.*' 

It is very likely that the words " House of the 
Lord '' may at once suggest the idea of the temple at 
Jerusalem. But a second thought will suffice to 
banish it, as it wiU be remembered the temple was 
not built till after David's death. 

David's " House of the Lord*' must have been the 
tabernacle ; and it is interesting and instructive for 
a moment to glance at its condition when this psalm 
was written. We have akeady shewn the probable 
date to be after the yoimg shepherd had received his 
anointing from Samuel, but before (we should con- 
ceive considerably before) his accession to the throne ; 
most likely previous to his quitting his pastoral oc- 
cupations to become the captain of a roving band. 

It is to be remarked, that at this period, the 
House of the Lord was in a very unsettled state. It 
Was, in fact, broken up into two distinct and dis- 
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joined portions — or, rather, the shell of the taber- 
nacle remained in one spot, the tent-like walls and 
curtains, with the altar of sacrifice; while that 
which really was the most precious treasure of the 
tabernacle, the ark of the covenant, was in another 
locality. The external structure, with its covering 
of goatskins, and the brazen altar, was at Shiloh, 
a city of Ephraim, which afterwards was known as 
Samaria; but the ark was at Kirjath-jearim, the 
city of forests. Miles lay between the ark and the 
altar, between the seat of the oracle, and the site 
for sacrifice! We can easily conceive of David's 
having seen both; of his having gone, after his 
anointing, to Shiloh, where Samuel was; of his 
having walked over the hills to the house where the 
ark was lodged. It would appear from the subse- 
quent acts of David's life, that he was interested 
more in the ark than in the altar. It was the ark 
for which he provided a habitation on Mount Zion ; 
it was the ark which he removed thither in solemn 
procession ; and it was before the ark that he loved 
to inquire and to worship. Perhaps, then, the ark, 
more than the altar, was now the object of the 
psalmist's thoughts; yet there is no difficulty in 
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conceiviBg of a combination in his mind, relative 
to the two portions and elements of the House and 
its worship. In after life, he designed a temple, 
which should be a pennanent realisation of the 
Divine idea of a tabernacle, with both altar and ark ; 
and perhaps now some vision of what became the 
fixed object of desire in his latter days dawned on 
his mind. 

1. *' I will dwell in the House of the Lord for ever,*' 
expresses the psalmist's hope of constantly enjoying 
the privileges of public worship. He desired not 
simply to worship alone, or with some kindred soul, 
or with the family and the household, but with the 
great congregation — the assembly of the saints. 
David thought of the daily worship in the taber- 
nacle, that temple in embryo ; of the people wend- 
ing their way over the hills, climbing up the rocks, 
pouring in joyous troops within the sacred enclosure, 
bowing down in united reverence before God's altar, 
and near God's throne — ^the silent homage of a thou- 
sand hearts, the service of song from a thousand 
lips. In that worship he wished to engage — and 
that not once a year, nor once a month, but daily—' 
^' to dwell in the House of the Lord all the days of lii3 
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life;" that is, I conceive, to live near it, to have a 
large number of opportunities of engaging in it per- 
sonally and fully, — to keep the heart ever attuned to 
divine exercises, so that to pass to them from other 
things, should not disturb the harmony of his life — 
and to make the loving service of Israel's God the 
keynote of his being. Put into a Christian form, the 
object of desire is this — ^to have one's own house and 
the house of God contiguous — often to pass out of the 
one to the other — to make the one a sort of vestibule 
to the other, — ^and ever to regard the sanctuary as 
our best home, where the soul can unburden itself 
and lie down in peace. 

That the young shepherd should thus be absorbed 
in the prospect of the privileges of worship rather 
than the royalties of Israel — that he should think 
more of God's ark than his own throne, of the altar 
than the crown — indicates the spirituality of his cha- 
racter at this period, and shews how the youth's 
ambition was held in check by the nobler aspirations 
of Hebrew piety. And ever is this a test of character. 
What are the three ideas that have DMrStery in the 
soul ? Are they Ood, worship, the Church ? — or are 
they self, pleasure, the world i 
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2. But the words, " dwell in the House of the Lord," 
seem to mean something more than entering into 
the tabernacle of worship, however frequent and for 
however long. The idea is suggested, not merely 
of one who has his home elsewhere, and who pays a 
visit (no matter though it be daily or hourly) to this 
other desired abodB, but also of one who covets and 
expects a home in this abode itself. 

Now David, in the 27th Psalm, immediately after 
the expression of his desire, " That I may dwell in 
the House of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple,'' adds these significant words, " for in the 
time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion : in 
the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me." 

Something more is evidently meant here than an 
occasional worship in any particular structure. We 
have the idea of a covering which is as broad as the 
exigences and circumstances of his whole life — a 
covering under which he can hide himself in times 
of emergency — a covering at once sacred as the 
tabernacle and strong as a fortresa He is here 
obviously looking beyond local peculiarities and out- 
ward forms. So Tcie \a m the 91 st Psalm, where he 
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represents himself as dwelling in the secret place of 
the Most High, and abiding under the shadow of 
the Almighty, and where, in figure after figure, he 
goes on indicating his trust and hope in the Divine 
presence and providence, throughout all the perils 
of his life-course. " I will say of the Lord, He is my 
refuge and my fortress," — ^David is like a man pur- 
sued by foes. " He shall deliver me from the snare 
of the fowler," — David is as a bird encompassed by 
nets — " From the noisome pestilence," — ^David is as 
a traveller walking through a plague-stricken city. 
"He shall cover thee with His feathers, and under 
His wings shalt thou trust," — David is as a young 
eaglet in its parent's nest. " His truth shall be thy 
shield and buckler," — David is as a soldier armed 
for the battle. "Thou hast made the Lord my 
refuge, the Most High thy habitation." "There 
shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling. For He shall give His 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone," — ^David speaks as a God- 
encompassed and angel-guarded souL 

Out of the psalm before us, then, so considered 
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and compared with others, there comes this bean- 
tiful expression of strong faith :— « Everjrwhere on 
this earth, and during eveiy day of my life, shall 
I dwell in the Lord's house. The tabernacle is to 
me a figure of a nobler edifice, and the symbolic 
ark melts into a Divine and spiritual presence 
The fields where I keep my sheep are a part of the 
Lord's house. So are the mountains, where the 
young lions suffer hunger. They are to me even 
as Shiloh and Kirjath-jearim. Bethlehem is the 
same; and so are all the plains of Ephraim and 
the hill country of Judea. Everywhere I am en- 
circled by the Divine presenca His power, like 
strong walls, encompasses me on every side. His 
love and His care, like a curtain, cover and guard 
my head by night and day." 

David's hoped-for future life, then, was not a fre- 
quent going out and in over the threshold of the 
Lord's house, but a constant abiding there. And 
there is a lesson in this for us ; for it is our pri- 
vilege on earth, not merely to visit God, but to 
dwell with God. It is a miserably low view of 
religious duty and privilege, to think of it as con- 
sisting in an occasional interview, however fre- 
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quent — ^to think of public worship as a weekly 
visit, or think of domestic and private worship as 
a daily visit. The right theory of a religious life 
is not that of a periodical approach to God, but of 
an habitual abiding with Him. Sundays are not 
exceptional days, but representative ones. Temples, 
tabernacles, churches, chapels, are not exceptional 
places, but representative ones. We are to be al- 
ways with God — everjrwhere with God, for He is 
always and everywhere with us. Though our life 
be a pilgrimage, yet the Divine presence goes with 
us — even as in the grand, old, typical journey of 
the tribes of Israel, the people, when they marched, 
were constantly under the shadow of the Shekinah, 
and, when they rested, the ark was ever the centre 
round which their tents were pitched. 

3. But the words, " dwell in the House of the Lord 
for ever," are not exhausted yet. David, in another 
place, says, "In Thy presence is fulness of joy ; at Thy 
right hand there are pleasures for evermore.'* And, 
again, " Thou wilt guide me with Thy counsel, and 
afterward receive me to glory." Surely we do not 
go too far, if we say that David, who cordially be- 
lieved in a future life, had some thoughts of it when 
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he littered these words. What exactly these thoughts 
were, we cannot tell ; and we must be careful, in 
the Old Testament, not to imagine that pious Jews 
knew as much as we highly-favoured Christians do. 
We are not to conclude that David was jQonacious of 
all those thoughts which his words will h^. Yet, 
while minding this, we are not to hesitate' about 
taking his words as suggestive of those truths which a 
later revelation has communicated. While we distin- 
guish between the historical interpretation and the 
spiritual improvement of the Old Testament, this 
improvement ought to go beyond i^Aa^ interpretation. 
Though David did not understand as much about 
heaven as we ; yet how can we take up any words 
of his referring to the subject, without having our 
thoughts quickened and impelled to travel over the 
wider field of evangelical knowledge, for which any 
hint of his may serve as a starting-point ? 

Christians cannot think of these words, "dwell 
in the House of the Lord for ever," without advert- 
ing to the heavenly habitation — the house not made 
with hands — the blessed, restful home of all the 
ChurcL Thank God, we can associate thoughts of 
home even with our abode on earth ; but our best 
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home-thoughts are in heaven. Taking home in its 
highest sense, we are going there. 

Behold a parable : 

Some of the inhabitants of one of the villages of • 
Lebanom start for Jerusalem, to attend the feast of 
the P^ssaver. The little party wind their way along 
the ledges of the cedar-crowned mountains, and 
through the paths which run across the fertile 
valleys, till they halt for rest at one of the border 
towns, where other families, bound on the same 
expedition, soon gather round them as fellow- 
pilgrims. Onward they go, over hill and dale, 
through the mountain-pass, and by the river-stream, 
singing the songs of Zion, and talking of the glo-. 
rious things which have been spoken of the city of 
God. They pause, and are joined by fresh com- 
panions ; and again they march on toward their 
much-loved Jerusalem. At many a cottage door, 
at many a village border, at many a city gate, 
groups of cheerful Israelites, young and old, with 
smiling faces and beating hearts, stand waiting 
for their arrival, and greet their approach with a 
cordial welcome and a friendly embrace, and then 
fall into the augmented crowd, which swells, as it 
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passes on, like their own Jordan, fed by tributary 
streams and the showers of heaven. The band 
becomes a large caravan of travellers, including 
persons of both sexes, of all ages, and of every 
condition; together with camels and asses, laden 
with provisions and treasure. One large company 
meets another, tribe joins tribe, as they travel on 
through the diversified scenes of their fatherland 
They go from spot to spot marked by some sacred 
story — some association of mystery or miracle — 
some deed of heroism — some proof of piety — some 
example, lesson, or warning— for no land is so rich 
in spiritual treasure as theirs — ^till the concourse, 
at the gates of Jerusalem, may be likened to a 
great army, but a peaceful ona They go from 
strength to strength, the members of one family, 
one race, bound for a common yet holy Homa 
And so it is with Christians. They are the true 
Israel — children of faithful Abraham — the heirs of 
promise. They are " brought nigh by the blood of 
Jesus.'* They are " citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God.*' The " many sons" on their 
way to glory are constantly receiving accessions to 
their number, as they sing the song of welcome^ 
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" Come with us, and we will do you good ; for the 
Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel" 

The Jewish pilgrim, on his way to Zion, passed 
different scenes, experienced a variety of emotions, 
met with many adventures. Now his path lay 
through verdant meadows, and fruitful fields, and 
rich vineyards, and shady woods, and delicious 
landscapes ; and then through dreary regions, 
gloomy valleys, barren moors, and stem mountain- 
passes. To-day, his thoughts and feelings were all 
joyous and hopeful, and his heart danced to the 
music of the birds and the holy hynms chanted by 
his company; the next, depression came over his 
spirit, like the tempest-clouds ivhich were hanging 
round the hills. Sometimes his progress was unim- 
peded by difficulties, and enlivened by pleasant 
companions ; and at other times accidents hap- 
pened, and untoward circumstances arose. Yet, 
through all these changes of scene and feeling, the 
pilgrim was moving onward — still, step by step, he 
was getting nearer to Zion — stiU forward he went, 
going " from strength to strength.'' 

Our pilgrimage to the Temple Home is like that 
We have to lay in our account with vicissitudes — 
with trouble, as well as joy, foea ^"n^^ ^&\x\ss»Ss&^ 
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hindrances as well as helps, and disappointments 
as well as the fulfilment of hopes ; but, still, it is 
our diTty and privilege, amidst all these changes, 
to go on — not to despair, to go back, or to stand 
still, but to go on, listening to the everlasting 
watchword of the Divine Leader, " Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward." 

In conclusion, think of the grand home-gathering 
in the House of the Lord ! 

" I beheld, and, lo ! a great multitude which no 
man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the throne, aiid 
before the Lamb.'' There is the destination of the 
pilgrim ChurcL There is the home and resting- 
place of all pious souls since the world began—- of 
the vast procession of the saints of God, increasing 
in number from age to age. " Before the Throne** 
' — ^in the immediate presence. of God; "before the 
Lamb" — in the immediate presence of Christ 
There the Church will find its rest, its joy, its glory. 
On that prospect Christians will ever delight to fix 
their eyes. It is not so much the:«cenery of heaven 
that attracts ihem as the light and glory of the God 
of heaven 

The truly pioua 3e^,m^^ OAsscl Nms^s., saving to 
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Zion, would not think so much of the architectural 
glories of Jerusalem, and of the pomp and splendour 
of the temple, as of the communion he was there to 
have with the Lord God. The vision of the august 
sanctuary whose courts he was to tread, its gilded 
roofs and richly-garnished walls would rise before 
him, as he walked along the dusty road to Zion ; but 
the thought that in Zion he would " appear before 
God" — that there he would behold the beauty of 
the Lord in His own temple — ^that there he would 
be covered with power as with a shield — that there 
he would bask in His smile, as beneatk the summer 
sunbeams — ^^that before- the altar he would find a 
resting-place, like the downy nest, where the weary 
and storm-stricken bird folds tip its drenched and 
ruffled wings, and seeks repose. Oh, that thought 
would absorb every other, and engross his mindl 
And so, in thinking of heaven, you will chiefly think 
of seeing God in His temple, of beholding His glory 
in the humanity of Christ — ^that everlasting She- 
kinah — ^not a faint beam, struggling from behind a 
thick curtain, as in the Jewish sanctuary, but the 
unveiled radiance of the Godhead shining in the 
face of Jesus Christ. 
In that temple every true Cbi\a\Aaxi. ^«^ ^\£w^^ 
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appear. It sometimes happened, dming the pilgrim- 
ages in imcient days, that one of the parly sickened 
and drooped and died by the way — ^he never reached 
Jerusalem — ^his family looked for him there in vain — 
his ashes were resting in some distant burial-place by 
the roadside ; and his companions, as they went home, 
would pause to weep over the ^ new-made grave. 
But no truei Christian will miss seeing the Holy City^ 

A 

Each genuine believer shall reach the Mount'of Grod. 
The great Leader of Souls vidll conduct us safely 
thera There will be no reason to prevent His saying, 
" Of all that tkouhast given me I have lost nothing." 
And— oh, joyful Hhoughftli-^wWle the Jews as- 
sembled in Jerusalem only for a ASason, and wor- 
shipped in the temple but for a few short hours, and 
then went home, retracing their st^s to theif liumble 
dwellings, there to resume their toils and cai'es, — 
Christians are to be pillars in the house of Glod, to 
go out no more for ever. 

" For ever with the Lord I 
Amen — so let it be ; 
Life from the dead is in that word^ 
'TisimmortaUtyl" 

** I SHALL ^WSLL IN THE HoUSE OF THE LOBD 
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